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GREAT FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 


The chief feature of tourist travel the coming sum- 
mer will unquestionably be excursions to the National 
Yellowstone Park, now easily accessible by rail. By 
the time the season for visiting the region of natural 
wonders begins, in July, the Northern Pacific branch 
line from Livingston will be completed to the borders 
of the Park. We shall continue to give in the success- 
ive numbers of THe Nortuwest, during the spring 
and summer, views of the 
most striking features of the 
scenery in the Park, engraved 
from recent drawings and pho- 
tographs. Our picture this 
month is of the Great Falls of 
the Yellowstone River. : 

Lord Dunraven, in his inter- 
esting book entitled ‘The 
treat Divide,” thus describes 
this magnificent cataract: 

“The Lower Fall is best 
seen from a little promontory 
which forms an angle in the 
cliff and partially overhangs 
the brink. Its height is 350 
feet. The view from there of 
the river preparing for its leap 
is very good. The advancing 
volume of water flows rapidly 
but solidly to the very edge, 
then hurls itself into the air 
suddenly, and falls with a dull 
thud into a circular foaming 
caldron, bounded by steep 
precipices 800 feet high. 

‘<The dark masses of water 
sasting themselves continu- 
ously over the ledge, string out 
into long perfectly white 
threads of glistening air-bubbles 
and foam, and long before they 
reach the surface beneath seem 
to be entirely dissolved into 
fine spray and rain; but it is 
not so, for at the repeated 
shocks of the concussion, earth 
and air tremble. From the 
misty depths below the roar of 
the waters constantly arises in 
distinct vibrations like the 
humming of a harp string, and 
the steam floats up forever in 
great clouds. The cliff is very 
bare and naked, but on the 
western side it is partially cov- 
ered with a carpet of bright 
green moss, nurtured by the 
ever-falling spray.” 
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A LOOK AT LIVINGSTON. 


F. D. D. in Fargo Argus. 

We took supper at Billings, which is at present the 
liveliest place in the Yellowstone Valley, and will al- 
ways be a good town. After another pleasant night’s 
sleep we are awake on the side track at Livingston, and 
look from the windows to behold high mountain peaks, 
covered with snow, on every side except to the east. 








Away to the northeast are Crazy Mountains, 9,000 feet 
high, on top of which snow can be seen every day in 
the year. Although the peaks look but a little way off, 
yet there is fifteen miles between them and where we 
stand. On the south of the town runs the Yellowstone, 
and beyond is a high table land on which can be seen 
several herds of cattle feeding, with the lower cafion 
mountains rising 3,000 feet above them, From the 
west end of the town site one can look away up the 
Yellowstone Cafion and see a huge snow-capped moun- 


GREAT FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE, 


tain peak forty miles distant. The sides of the cafion 
appear almost perpendicular, and it does not look as 
though a goat could find a foot-path along its ragged 
sides; yet Iam told there are ranches all along up the 
cafion, and that it is as easy a task to build a track up 
the cafion to the park as it was to build from Miles 
City here. 

On the north, west and south, the town is shut in en- 
tirely by snow-capped mountains, while in Livingston 
there is no snow, and carpenters are working this 
second day in March with coats off and boys are bare- 
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footed in the street. We really find it uncomfortable 
to wear an overcoat. 

Livingston scenery is grand indeed, and the town 
site is the finest I have ever seen in the West. It is 
level, free entirely from ravines or boulders. I am told 
that at times the wind blows very hard here, but. to- 
day is calm and warm, and the smoke from the houses 
goes straight up towards the clear blue sky. As I 
write a fleecy cloud is passing over the top of the loft- 
iest peak of the Crazy Mountain, and hangs partly 

across the face of the moun- 
tain, with the craggy tops ap- 
pearing above, presenting a 
lovely picture. Livingston has 
about 800 inhabitants, and I 
should think about 200 houses 
and stores. There is yet no 
good hotel here, but at the 
Park House, where we took 
breakfast, we were served up 
mountain trout and baked Mon- 
tana potatoes and good beef- 
steak, and with the sleeping 
sar to sleep in we do first-rate. 





Says the T%oneer Press : 
‘‘Frank Moore, of the Little 
Missouri, is in St. Paul, making 
arrangements in the interests 
of a New York syndicate for 
furnishing accommodations for 
tourists in the Bad Lands or 
Pyramid Park, the name by 
which that romantic region 
is henceforth to be known. 
Among the improvements to 
be provided for is a commo- 
dious hotel. The officers’ quar- 
ters, hospital, etc., of the old 
cantonment are to be utilized. 
Complete tourist outfits, car- 
riages and packs, with hunting 
and fishing apparatus, are to 
be provided for guests for trips 
to the ranges in season and 
for sight-seers. 





DurinG the year 1882 there 
was $678,925.33 in gold bullion 
deposited in the Helena, Mon- 
tana, Assay Office, and $91,- 
013.16 in silver. In 1881 there 
was gold bullion deposited to 
the amount of $570,536.63, 
and silver to the amount of 
$98,714.04. This exhibit 

shows that the gold bullion has increased during the 
past year to the extent of $108,388.70, while the silver 
bullion has decreased $7,700.88. The falling off in 
silver is due to the fact that in the majority of in- 
stances it is shipped direct from the mines to the 
East in its crude state to avoid any increase of 
freights. The increase of silver has doubtless been 
proportionately larger in the Helena district than 
that of gold, if the true amount could be ascertained. 
The amount of gold bullion has steadily increased 
every year since 1877, 
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CANONS AND GLACIERS. 


A Journey to the Ice Fields of Mount Tacoma 


» 





By BarLey WILLIS, AssIsSTANT GEOLOGIST NORTHERN TRANSCON- 
TINENTAL SURVEY. 





The Puyallup River, which empties into Puget Sound 
near New Tacoma, heads in three glaciers on Mount 
Tacoma. During the summer months, when the ice and 
snow on the mountain are thawing, the water is discol- 
ored with mud from the glaciers and carries a large 
amount of sediment out to Commencement Bay. If 
the Coast Survey charts are correct, soundings near 
the centre of the bay have changed from one hun- 
dred fathoms and “no bottom” in 1867, to eighty 
fathoms and “gray mud” in 1877. But when the 
nights in the hills begin to be frosty, the stream be- 
comes clearer, and in winter the greater volume of 
spring water gives it a deep green tint. 

For twenty miles from the Sound the valley is nearly 
level. 
the soil is alluvium, and a well sunk a hundred feet 
at the little town of Puyallup passed through gravel 
and sand to tide mud and brackish water. From the 
foot-hills to its mouth the river meanders over an old 
valley of unknown depth, now filled with material 
brought down by its several branches. About eighteen 
miles above its mouth the river forks, and the northern 
portion takes the name of Carbon River; the southern 
was formerly called the South Fork but it should re- 
tain the name of Puyallup to its next division far up in 
the mountains. <A short distance above their junction 
both Carbon River and the Puyallup escape from nar- 
row, crooked cafions, whose vertical sides, one hun- 
dred to three hundred feet high, are often but fifty feet 
apart. From these walls steep, heavily timbered slopes 
rise two hundred to eight hundred feet to the summits 
of the foot-hills. These cafions link the buried river 
basin of the lower stream with the upper river valleys. 
The latter extend from the heads of the cafions to the 
glaciers. They are apparently the deserted beds of 
mightier ice rivers, now shrunk to the very foot of 
Mount Tacoma, 

From New Tacoma the entire course of the Puyallup 
and part of Carbon River are in view. Across Com- 
mencement Bay are the tide marshes of the delta; 
back from these salt meadows the light green of the 
cottonwoods, alder and yine-maple mark the river’s 
course, till it is lost in the dark monotone of the fir 
forest. No break in the evergreen surface indicates the 
place of the river cafions; but far out among the 
foot-hills a line of mist hangs over the upper valley of 
Carbon River, which winds away eastward, behind the 
rising ground, to the northern side of Mount Tacoma. 
Milk Creek, one of its branches, drains the northwest 
spur, and on the western slope the snows accumu- 
late in two glaciers, from which flow the North and 
South Forks of the Puyallup. These 
meet in a level valley at the base of three singular 
peaks, and plunge united. into the dark gateway of the 
cafion. 


The bluffs along the river are of coarse gravel, 


streams 


THROUGH THE PRIMEVAL FOREST. 


A trip to the grand snow peak from which these 
rivers spring was within a year a very difficult under- 
taking. There was no trail through the dense forest, 
no supply depot on the route. No horse nor donkey 
could accompany the explorer, who took his blankets 
and provisions on his back, and worked his way slowly 
among the towering tree trunks, through underbrush 
luxuriant as a tropic jungle. But last summer a good 
horse trail was built from Wilkeson to Carbon River, 
crossing it above the cafion, sixteen miles below the 
glacier, and during the autumn it was extended to the 
head of the Puyallup. Wilkeson is reached by a branch 
railroad from New Tacoma. It is on asmall tributary of 
Carbon River, called Fletts Creek, at a point where the 
brook runs from a narrow gorge into a valley about 
quarter of a mile wide. Coal mines are opened at this 
point. The horse trail climbs at once from Wilkeson 
to the first terrace, four hundred feet above the valley; 
then winds a quarter of a mile back through the forest 
to the second ascent of a hundred feet, and then a mile 
over the level to the third, Hidden here beneath the 





thick covering of moss and undergrowth of the prime- 
val forest, fourteen hundred feet above the present 
ocean leyel, are ancient shore lines of the sea, which 
has left its trace in similar terraces in all the valleys 
about the Sound. Thence the trail extends southward 
over a level plateau. Carbon River Cajon is but half 
a mile away on the west, and five miles from Wilkeson 
the valley above the cafion is reached. The descent to 
the river is over three miles along the hillside east- 
ward. 

From Wilkeson to the river the way is all through 
a belt of forest, where the conditions of growth are very 
favorable. The fir trees are massive, straight and free 
from limbs to a great height. The larger ones, eight 
to twelve feet in diameter on a level with a man’s 
head, carry their size upward, tapering very 
gradually, till near the top they shoot out a thick mat 
of foliage and the trunk in a few feet diminishes to a 
point. One such was measured; it stands like a huge 
obelisk 180 feet, without a limb, supporting a crown of 
but forty feet more. The more slender trees are, 
curiously enough, the taller; straight, clear shafts rise 
100 to 150 feet, topped with foliage whose highest 
needles would look down on Trinity spire. Cedars, 
hemlocks, spruce and white fir mingle with these giants, 
but they do not compete with them in height; they fill 
in the spaces in the vast colonnades. Below is the car- 
pet of deep golden green moss and glossy ferns, and 
the tangle of vines and bushes that cover the falien 
trunks of the fathers of the forest. 

THE AWFUL SOLITUDE OF THE WILDERNESS. 

The silence of these mountains is awesome, the soli- 
tude oppressive. The deer, the bear, the panther are 
seldom met; they see and hear first and silently slip 
away, leaving only their tracks to prove ‘their num- 
bers. There are very few birds. Blue jays, and their 
less showy gray, but equally impudent, cousins, the 
‘‘ whiskey jacks,” assemble about a camp; but in pass- 
ing through the forest one may wander a whole day 
and see no living thing save a squirrel, whose shrill 
chatter is startling amid the silence. The wind plays in 
the tree tops far overhead, but seldom stirs the branches 
of the smaller growth. The great tree trunks stand 
immovable. The more awful is it when a gale roars 
through the timber; when the huge columns sway in 
unison and groan with voices strangely human. It is 
fearful to lie in the utter darkness of a stormy night, 
listening to the pulsating rush of the wind, the moan 
of the forest and the crash of uprooted giants upon 
the ground—listening with bated breath for the report 
which may foretell the fall of yonder tall decaying shaft, 
whose thick, deep cleft bark blazed so brightly on the 
now dying camp fire. The effect of one such storm 
is seen in Carbon River Valley, above and below where 
the trail crosses. The blast followed the stream and 
the mountain slope on the south side; over an area 
eight miles long and a half a mile to a mile wide the 
forest is prostrate. Single trees stand gaunt and 
charred by a recent fire, but their comrades are piled 
like jackstraws, the toys of the tornado. Over and 
under each other they lie, bent and interlaced, twenty, 
thirty feet deep. Pigmy man strained his eyes to see 
their tops, when they stood erect; now he vainly 
stands on tiptoe to look over them in their fallen 
majesty. ©® 

To the head of Carbon River from the bridge, on 
which the trail crosses it, is about sixteen miles. The 
rocky bed of the river is 100 to 200 yards wide, a gray 
strip of polished boulders between sombre mountain 
slopes, that rise sharply from it. The stream winds in 
ever-shifting channels among the stones. About six 
miles above the bridge Milk Creek dashes down from 
its narrow gorge into the river. The high pinnacles of 
the spur from which it springs are hidden by the nearer 
fir-clad ridges. Between their outlines shines the 
northern peak of Mount Tacoma, framed in dark ever- 
Its snow fields are only three miles dis- 
tant, but Carbon River has come a long way round. 
For six miles eastward the undulating lines of the 
mountains converge, then those on the north suddenly 
cross the view, where the river cafion turns sharply 
southward. 

Three miles from this turn is Crescent Mountain, its 
summit a semi-circular gray wall a thousand feet high, 


green spires. 








the rim of a large crater. At “sunset the light from 
the west streams across the head of Milk Creek and 
Carbon River, illuminating these cliffs as with the glow 
of volcanic fires, while twilight deepens in the valley. 
The next turn of the river brings Mount Tacoma again 
in view. Close on the right a huge buttress towers up, 
cliff upon cliff, 2,500 feet, a single one of the many 
imposing rock masses that form the Ragged Spur 
between Carbon River and Milk Creek. The more 
rapid fall of the river, the increasing size of the boul- 
ders, show the nearness of the glacier. Turning east- 
ward to the south of Crescent Mountain, you pass the 
group of trees that hide it. 
FIRST VIEW OF A GLACIER. 

This first sight is a disappointment. The glacier is 
a very dirty one. The face is about 300 feet long and 
thirty to forty feet high. It entirely fills the space be- 
tween two low cliffs of polished gray rock. Through- 
out the mass the snows of successive winters are in- 
terstratified with the summer’s accumulations of earth 
and rock. From a dark cavern, whose depths have 
none of the intense blue color so beautiful in crevasses 
in clear ice, Carbon River pours out, a muddy torrent. 
The top of the glacier is covered with earth about six 
inches deep, contributed to its mass by the cliffs on 
either side and by an island of rock, where a few pines 
grow, entirely surrounded by the ice river. The eye 
willingly passes over this dirty mass to the gleaming 
northeast spur of the mountain, where the sunlight lin- 
gers after the chill night wind has begun to blow from 
the ice fields. 

The disappointment of this view of the glacier leaves 
one unprepared for the beauty of that from Crescent 
Mountain. Theascent from a point a short distance 
down the river is steep, but not dangerous. 
slopes are heavily timbered, but at an elevation of 4,000 
feet juniper and dwarf pine are dotted over the grassy 
hillside. Elk, deer and white mountain goats find here 
a pleasant pasture; their trails look like well trodden 
sheep paths on a New England hill. A curious badger- 
like animal, sitting erect on his hind legs, greets one 
with a long shrill whistle that would make a schoolboy 
envious, but trots quickly away on hearer approach. 
The crest of the southwest rim of the crater is easily 
gained, and the grandeur of the view bursts upon you 
suddenly. Eastward are the clitls and cahons of the 
Cascade Range. Northward forest-covered hill and 
valley reach to Mount Baker and the snow peaks that 
break the horizon line. Westward are the blue waters 
of the Sound, the snow-clad Olympics and a faint soft 
line beyond; 1t may be the ocean or a fog bank above 
it. Southward, 9,000 feet above you, so near you must 
throw your head back to see its summit, is grand Mount 
Tacoma; its graceful northern peak piercing the sky, it 
soars single and alone. Whether touched by the glow 
of early morning or gleaming in bright noonday, 
whether rosy with sunset light or glimmering ghost-like 
in the full moon, whether standing out clear and 
cloudless or veiled among the mists it weaves from the 
warm south winds, it is always majestic and inspiring, 
always attractive and lovely. It is the symbol of an 
awful power clad in beauty. 

This northern slope of the mountain is very steep, 
and the consolidated snow begins its downward 
movement from near the top. Little pinnacles of rock 
project through the mass and form eddies in the 
current. A jagged ridge divides it, and part descends 
into the deep unexplored cafion of White River, prob- 
bly the deepest chasm in the flanks of Mount Tacoma. 
The other part comes straight on toward the southern 
side of Crescent Mountain, a precipice 2,000 feet 
high; diverted, it turns in graceful flowing curves, 
breaks into a thousand ice pyramids and descends into 
the narrow pass, where its beauty is hidden under the 
ever-falling showers of rock. 


The lower 


AN ANCIENT VOLCANO. 


This rim of the crater you stand upon is very narrow; 


a hundred feet wide, sometimes less, between the cliff 


that rises 2,000 feet above the glacier and the 
descent of a thousand feet on the other side. Snow 
lies upon part of this slope; stones, started from the 
edge, leap in lengthening bounds over its firm sur- 
face and plunge with a splash into the throat of the 
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voleano, from which they had been thrown molten. A 


lakelet fills it now, and the ice slope, dripping into it, 
passes from purest white to deepest blue. 

A two days’ visit to this trackless region sufficed only 
to see a small part of the magnificent scenery. White 
River Cafion, the cliffs of Ragged Spur, the northern 
slope of Mount Tacoma, where the climber is always 
tempted upward, might occupy him for weeks. Across 
the snow fields, where Milk Creek rises, is the glacier of 
the North Fork of the Puyallup, and the end of the 
horse trail we left at Carbon River is within six miles 
of its base. When a trail is built up Carbon River, 
the way across this divide will be found, and, with 
comfortable stopping places on the two rivers, the 
tourist can pass a delightful week amid scenery we now 
cross the ocean to Switzerland to see. 
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NORTH DAKOTA PROSPECTS. 








From the Fargo Republican. 

Never before were the prospects of North Dakota so 
bright as they are now at the opening of this spring of 
1883. Every mail from the East brings us intelligence 
of the greatest migratory movement to the West that 
has ever taken place in the history of our country. 
There is an immigration movementin nearly every New 
England State, while there are parties in nearly every 
county in the great State 
of New York who are go- 
ing to start for the New 
Northwest as soon as 
spring fairly opens. Thous- 
ands will also come from 
western and northern 
Pennsylvania. The State 
of Ohio will also furnish 
her quota of immigrants, 
as will also Indiana, Illi- 
nois and others of the cen- 
tral Western States. The 
present year will witness 
the influx of a large num- 
ber of people and of mil- 
lions of capital into North 
Dakota. The whole coun- 
try seems at last to have 
waked up to the attrac 
tions presented by this 
greatest wheat field of the 
worid, and of the rare op- 
portunities it offers to both 
capital and labor. Here is 
a land where the capitalist 
can come and invest his 
money sure of rich and 
speedy returns, and where 
the laboring man can ac- 
quire a home and in a few years acompetence. Nosuch 
tempting inducements are held out in any other quar- 
ter of the globe. Here the Government has thousands 
of acres of the richest land that the sun ever shone upon, 
which will be given away to the actual settler, and right 
here there is a ready and cash market for all that may 
be produced upon the land. Where a few years ago 
there was nothing but wild prairie there are now pop- 
ulous towns and cities, with society and educational 
privileges equal to those of Eastern towns and cities 
which have been more than a century growing up to 
their present size. Our railroad facilities, already great, 
are being constantly increased. Now is the time for 
the immigrant to come and take part in building up 
the grandest, mightiest and richest State in the Union 
—the garden spot of the great republic. Now is the 
time to come, for in a few years at most the land will 
all be taken up. The immigrants who come this year 
will never have reason to regret it. They can get to be 
the proprietors of good farms for almost nothing, 
which, in less than five years, will be worth from $20 to 
$30 per acre. 
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TuE Fort Maginnis freight and transporting will be 
done at Custer, Montana, and to this end the N. P. R. 
R. Company have erected platforms to receive and load 
the ore from these mines. 








BILLINGS, MONTANA. 





The One-Year-Old Town in the Yellowstone 
Valley. 





We print on this page a picture of the new town of 
Billings, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, in the Valley 
of the Upper Yellowstone. The sketch was taken 
before the new buildings begun this spring had made 
any show and hardly does justice to the place as it 
looks at this date. It shows, however, the general 
appearance of the town, the valley, the bluffs and the 
distant mountain range covered with snow. A year 
ago this month the first house was built in Billings. 
Now the population is nearly 2,000, and the increase 
of the present season promises to add a thousand 
more. A large hotel and depot combined is now 
being erected, and numerous new stores, shops and 
dwellings are going up. The prosperity of the town 
arises—first, from the fertile valley lands adjacent, 
irrigated by a ditch thirty miles long, which supplies 
the farms with water; second, from the railroad business 
which the end of the two divisions makes; and third, from 
the trade of the Upper Valley and of the new grazing, 
farming and mining region north of the Yellowstone, a 
description of which will be found in another column. 
The place is an important cattle shipping point and a 








VIEW OF BILLINGS, MONTANA, 


centre for general business for a very large area of 
country. It was named in honor of Frederick Billings, 
the former President of the Northern Pacific, by the 
present management of the company. Two excellent 
weekly newspapers are published in the town—the 
Herald and the Post—and there are already two 
churches, many large stores and all kinds of mechanic 
shops. Stages run to Benton, on the Upper Mis- 
souri, and when the Yellowstone Park season opens 
a line of conveyances will take travelers to that won- 
derful region. 

On our fifth page wegive an illustration of a view in 
the Yellowstone Valley above Billings, showing the 
newly opened farms and irrigating ditches and a stretch 
of river, perhaps twenty miles long. This portion of the 
valley is called the Clarke’s Fork Bottom, from the 
junction of that stream with the Yellowstone at the 
upper extremity of this particular area of bottom 
lands. The name is a misnomer, however, and should 
be abandoned, inasmuch as the Clarke’s Fork comes 
into the main river on the opposite side from the bot- 
toms, and they lie, not along it, but entirely in the 
Valley of the Yellowstone itself. 

This part of the valley is pretty well settled by home- 
steaders and purchasers of railroad lands for thirty 
miles above Billmgs, and contains two growing villages, 
Park City and Cafion City. 
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HOW COLD WAVES TRAVEL. 





Cold waves, so called—a name for which we are 
indebted to recent meteorological science—do not 
appear to move in some instances much faster than a 
railroad express train. They vary, however, in their 
rate of motion. Where do they come from? It is not 
easy to say. It might be found, if one could travel at 
express train speed from the mountains of Montana 
and the frozen regions farther north, that the cold con- 
tinued all the way to eastern Alaska, and on to Bek- 
ring Strait, with even a greater degree of intensity. In 
fact, the coldest region is probably the wide expanse 
west, and especially northwest, of Hudson’s Bay, in 
the neighborhood of the magnetic pole. A ‘‘cold 
wave” is a wave of heavy air, following the rare- 
fied track of ‘‘low barometer,’’ and changing the rare- 
fied and milder atmosphere (which is usually also 
stormy) to one of clear, cold skies; a heavy air, full of 
tonic power, and exhilarating and hunger producing to 
sound and healthy animal life. The establishment of 
the modern Government weather observation stations, 
with their appliances, including the electric telegraph 
and the daily press, has enabled the country to see 
and comprehend something of the movements of these 
frequent cold waves. The movement is as marked as 
the advance of a veritable sea wave. The telegraph 
heralds its start from the 
Rocky Mountains (it al- 
ways seems to begin there, 
though in fact it rarely 
does—having its origin 
much further north), and 
its advance can be timed 
like that of a railro:.d train. 
Its speed varies from forty 
to sixty, or sometimes even 
seventy miles an hour; 
usually it would seem about 
fifiy. It rolls over the 
country, a real wave, an 
sérial counterpart, on the 
shure, of its congener, the 
tidal wave of the ocean, 
and its direction is usually 
from the northwest to the 
southwest. It sweeps 
tlowly down from the fro- 
zen waves of the Asiatic 
shore, and the equally 
frigid winds of the Amer- 
ican main land in the 
Arctic circle, to our At- 
lantic coast —its breadth 
reaching all the way from 
Nova Scotia to Cape Hat- 


teras, end frequently 
making its clill presence felt as far south as 
Florida. The Bermudas—which lie just south of the 


Gulf Stream, a little over 600 miles almost due east of 
Charleston—feel the influences of our ‘cold waves ’’ very 
perceptibly. That solitary litle group of small, low- 
lying coral islands, which can be reached by steamer 
from New York in the same time that it would take to 
go to Savannah, happen to lie on the leeward side of 
the Gulf Stream; and that great thermal current of the 
ocean forever saves them from frost, and keeps them 
in spring foliage all winter; but while it finely tempers 
and modifies the north wind, it cannot quite rob it of 
all its intrinsic character, and the result is a wind that 
may be at times cool, and frequently boisterous, but 
never really cold; and those lonely islands, surrounded 
by wide-reaching coral reefs, have all winter a pleasant 
climate of spring. That is almost all that they, or the 
more southern islands of the Bermudas, ever know of 
our winter ‘‘cold waves.” These come in an almost 
rhythmical succession, and have their causes, doubtless, 
as potent as those of the ocean’s tides, which they 
strikingly resemble. 
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Barnvo has sent word along the line of the Northern 
Pacific that as soon as it is completed his aggregated 
wonder show will bowl along to the cities of the sunset 
land. 








THE BUNCH GRASS REGION. 


The Enormous Profits Made in Stock Raising 
- in the West. 





Z. L. White in Providence Star. 

‘-T should suppose that your cattle would all starve 
or freeze to death during your long and terribly cold 
winters, unless you provided them with shelter and put 
by some hay for use when deep snows cover the ground.” 

This was a remark which I made to a prominent 
raiser who shared with me the ‘‘ dic¢key ’’ seat on the top 
of the Montana stage coach. We had been toiling 
nearly all day over the Lava Beds which stretch in a 
desolate belt sixty miles wide across Idaho. The heat 
of the sun equaled in intensity that of the tropics, and 
this, combined with the thick cloud of dust in which we 
had been enveloped all day, had made the tedious jour- 
ney anything but a sociable one. Towards evening we 
had come up out of the Lava Beds into the foot-hills of 
the main range of the Rocky Mountains, which forms 
the boundray line hetween Idaho and Montana, and, as 
the team of six powerful horses quickened their gait 
from three to six miles an hour, and the dust subsided 
so that we were able to get mvure than occasional 
glimpses of the leaders, we fellow-travelers joked a little 
with each other about our personal appearance, covered 
as we were from head to foot with a thick layer of pul- 
verized earth, and began to get acquainted. 

‘*Well, some of our cattle do die,’’ replied my new 
acquaintance. ‘‘If they are overtaken in an unshel- 
tered place when a severe, driving storm comes on they 
may wander away from, rather than towards, a cover, 
and if they do so they are pretty sure to 


DIE OF EXHAUSTION 


and exposure. But our losses in ordinary winters are 
comparatively light, not more than five or six per cent., 
while the cost of shelter and feeding would be far 
greater. You wonder how cattle can live at all in such 
a country if left all winter to shift for themselves? Well, 
you will understand it better when you see Montana. 
We shall be over on Red Rock Creek, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Missouri River, by morning, and you will 
find the country entirely different from any you have 
ever seen, except, perhaps, some portions of the Black 
Hills of Dakota. 

This ended our talk about cattle raising for that night. 
After the sun went down and we began to gain altitude 
as we approached the top of the mountain pass, my 
friend sought a seat inside the stage coach, while I, 
securing a place by the side of the driver, wrapped my- 
self up in blankets and buffalo robes, fastened the 
boot across my breast, and slept as much as the intense 
cold of the night and my rather uncomfortable seat 
would permit. As we came down, in the gray of the 
morning, on the northern (eastern) side of the backbone 
range of the continent and followed the winding valleys 
between the foot-bills, we came upon a crystal moun- 
tain brook along whose banks the road led for about 
sixty miles. This was Red Rock Creek, which derived 
its name from the color of the bluffs and cliffs that 
rear their heads at a distance from the stream on either 
side. 

During that day and the next I saw some typical Mon- 
tana country, and, with the help of my stock-raising 
friend, was able to understand how it was possible for 
cattle to subsist without shelter or feeding even during 
a severe winter. Our road followed the course of Red 
Rock Creek until that stream emptied into the Jefferson 
River. The bottom lands of these streams—that is, the 
lands that could be watered by irrigating ditches—com- 
prised only a narrow strip on either side. These lands 
were taken up and in a very few instances I saw 

FINE CROPS OF GRAIN 


and some vegetables. But many of the ranches were 
the head-quarters of cattle raisers who had large herds 
pasturing in the neighboring foot-hills. We saw very 
few cattle, and would not have known that we were 
passing through a stock-rearing country if we had not 
been told so. 

The valleys of this and other streams in Montana are 
narrow, but the foot-hills lying between them and the 
higher ranges of mountains are very extensive. Seen 
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from a distance these hills have a smooth, almost pol- 
ished, appearance, their color being a grayish buff. 
Except in the cafions which separate them they are gen- 
erally bare of timber. At first I supposed that the color 
was derived from the nature of the soil, but I afterwards 
found out, by actually traveling over them, that they 
were covered with a species of grass which, as it is ap- 
proached, has the appearance of ripe grain which bas 
stood long enough to lose its bright yellow color. This 
is the famous bunch grass of Montana and Dakota. It 
does not cover the ground like the cultivated grasses of 
the East or the blue grass of Kentucky and adjoin- 
ing States, but grows in scattered bunches, so that, 
although, seen from a little distance, the ground ap- 
pears to be entirely covered with it, it actually stands 
very thinly over the surface. This 

BUNCH GRASS 


comes up in the spring and gets its growth during the 
rains of early summer. Then, when the dry season begins, 
the seed which it bears upon the top ripens, but instead 
of falling out, as the seeds of most grasses would do, is 
firmly held in the head which encloses it, and remains 
upon the stalk until the following spring. The stalk 
itself is strong and wiry, containing an abundance of 
silica, and is not easily broken. 

When the cattle are turned out upon a range covered 
with bunch grass, they browse off the heads containing 
the seeds, but do not eat the leaves and stalk, which 
are as destitute of nutrition as the stalks of rye, barley 
or wheat would be. But the seeds seem to have con- 
centrated in them all the elements fitted to furnish food 
for cattle which the grass, during its short period of 
growth, has been able to draw from the remarkably 
rich soil, and their fattening qualities are said to be 
equal to those of the best grain. It is because the cat- 
tle feed upon these seeds, rather than upon the leaves 
and stalks of grass, that Montana beef is of so much bet- 
ter quality than that raised in the territories farther 
south. 

The cattle upon these mountain ranges go to the 
streams for water about once in two or three days. 
After satisfying their thirst they gradually work back 
into the hills until they begin to feel uncomfortable for 
want of water, when they turn their faces toward the 
stream again, grazing along leisurely until they come 
to its neighborhood, when, impelled by their long absti- 
nence from water, they plunge headlong into the cur- 
rent. 

As I have already said, the bunch grass does not 
stand thickly upon the ground, and, therefore, in spite 
of its nutritious qualities, a large section of country is 
required for the subsistence of a herd of cattle. 

OLD STOCK RAISERS 
say that a range should contain at least eighteen acres 
of land per head, and that if it is any smaller the feed 
is in danger of becoming short before the season is over. 
The strength and elasticity of the stalk of the bunch 
grass enable it to stand up in the severest storms and 
even to keep its head above deep snows. It follows, 
therefore, that no matter how severe the winter may be, 
the cattle are very certain to find, at least on the south- 
ern slopes of the hills and in sheltered cafions, an 
abundance of the bunch grass with its heads sticking up 
above the snow. This explains why cattle are not only 
able to live, but to keep in good condition, in Montana 
throughout the winter, even though the ground be cov- 
ered with one or two feet of snow. The greatest de- 
struction of cattle is caused by the severe storms which 
frequently prevail in the northwestern sections of the 
country, and which are kno Wn in some localities as 
BLIZZARDS. 

As a rule, cattle will anticipate the approach of a 
storm, and.will instinctively move up the cafions to 
where, being narrow, and their sides steep and covered 
with a sparse growth of stunted pine and cedar trees, 
they affurd a partial shelter. But if the cattle are 
caught by a blizzard in an exposed place, they are very 
apt to flee before the driving storm rather than to seek 
shelter, when they must face the wind and snow to 
reach it. In such cases they often wander off twenty or 
thirty miles, or even farther, and finally die from ex- 
haustion and starvation. 

In Montana cattle herding is conducted somewhat dif- 








ferently from that in Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado, 
which I described in my last paper of this series. A 
stock raiser, asa rule, establishes himself upon a ranch 
which he locates upon one or both sides of a stream, 
along which he seeks to secure the greatest possible 
frontage. Owning the land upon the stream, he is able 
to control all the country lying back of it, as access to 
the water is one of the absolute essentials of the stock 
ranch. Since there is no necessity of keeping the cattle 
together in a herd, guarding them day and night, and 
moving the ‘‘ outfit’? as the herd passes from one part 
of the range to the other, the cowboys of Montana make 
their head-quarters on the ranch, leave the cattle to shift 
for themselves, but patrol the boundaries of the range 
and the avenues by which the animals are likely to stray, 
following any trails they may find, driving back such as 
have gone beyond the range. They also ride frequently 
over those parts of the range where the cattle are, on 
the lookout for diseased or disabled animals, in order to 
give them such attention as they may need. This work 
is kept up in the winter as well as in the summer, when 
the condition of the weather will permit. 
SHEEP RAISING 

has become in Montana second in importance only to 
that of cattle herding, and some large fortunes are just 
now being accumulated by the owners of bands of 
sheep, who began a few years ago with little or no cap- 


ital. Sheep need much closer personal attention than 
cattle. They usually remain together in bands, moving 


from place to place as the feed is eaten up, and they are 
generally corraled at night by placing portable fences 
about them in order to protect them from the ravages of 
wild animals. In the winter the sheep have to be shel- 
tered, and in severe weather to befed. Rude sheds are 
erected ; hay, made from bunch grass, which is cut just as 
it ripens, is put up to supply them in case of need. One 
of the best sheep farmers in Montana told me, at the 
time of my visit there, that he had not been obliged to 
feed his sheep for three winters, but that he put up a 
quantity of hay every year in order to provide for any 
emergency. 

While the feeding of cattle on the range does not des- 
troy the grass, which will grow with equal abundance 
year after year, even though it is well pastured over, 
the feeding of sheep seems not only to kill the roots, but 
to destroy the seeds to such an extent that those portions 
of the range grazed over by them are unfit for the pas- 
turage of either sheep or cattle for several years after- 
wards. Cattle raisers, therefore, look with great dis- 
favor upon the introduction of a band of sheep in their 
neighborhood. If the latter become numerous, the 
owners of herds of cattle are obliged to seek new 
ranges. 

The profits of sheep and cattle raising in Montana 
have thus far been almost fabulous. Three-year-old 
steers, in good condition, worth, on the range, in Mon- 
tana, eighteen dollars, have cost not more than five or 
six dollars to raise. And a band of sheep, by the sale of 
wool, and natural increase, unless ravaged by disease, 
has very frequently brought a profit of 200 per cent. 
upon its cost, in the first three years after it was estab- 
lished on a range. These enormous protits were made 
at a time when the cattle ranges of Montana were from 
300 to 600 or 800 miles from the railroads, and when the 
only means of transporting cattle to market, unless they 
were driven long distances, was to send them down the 
Missouri River during the season of navigation. With 
the extension of the Northern Pacific Railroad up the 
Yellowstone Valley into the Montana Territory, and 
with the Utah Northern Railroad penetrating it from 
the south, the means of sending stock to market have 
been greatly improved, and the profits of the business 
ought certainly to be greater than they formerly were. 





Tue Auburn Advertiser says: A number of gentle- 
men met at the Gaylord House, this afternoon, to make 
arrangements for emigration to Dakota. About April 
10th a colony of 100 people will leave Moravia, Weeds- 
port, Syracuse, Auburn and other places in this and 
adjoining counties, to take up a residence near Ellen- 
dale, Dakota. Previous meetings have been held, and 
the plan has been pretty thoroughly discussed. The 
colony will be known as the ‘* Empire.” 


A Signa eres: 
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THE COUNTRY NORTH OF BILLINGS. 





Notes of a Trip from the Yellowstone to the 
Upper Missouri. 





of Billings, Montana, is gathered for THE NortHweEst 
from a conversation with Mr. Geo. B. Hulme, the enter- 
prising Secretary of the Minnesota and Montana Land 
and Improvement Company, who last winter made a 
journey from Billings to Benton: 

Leaving Billings, the new road to Benton leads in a | 
northwest direction through a rolling country till a | 
place called Rocky Butte is reached, where there is a | 
stage station and an alkali spring, the only one found 
on the west side of the Bull Mountain Range. What is 
known as the Lake Basin is then crossed, twenty-three 
miles square, the northern boundary of which is the | 
Bull Mountain Range, a large portion of which is under- | 
laid by coal fields. The principal deposit, showing a 
vein of twenty-one feet, is distant from Billings twenty- 
eight miles. A good feature of the Bull Mountains is | 
that there is scarcely any snow. They are a high | 
plateau gradually rising all the way, and to the north 
and west they lead down to the Musselshell Valley, and | 
Painted Robe Creek, which are the head-quarters of | 
three large cattle ranches 
having from 15,000 to 25,- 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
The following information concerning the region north | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Twenty-five miles to the eastward are the Judith 
Mountains, in which are located the Maginnis mines, | 
| which produce large quantities of low grade ore and 
only require capital for thorough development. The | 


principal drawback is the wantof water. Fort Maginnis 


is distant only three miles from Maiden, the mining | 


camp, to which a stage road has been now constructed 
across the divide. Previous to the construction of this 
road, a detour of thirty-five miles had to be made. 


Eustward of the Judith Mountains are the Flat, Willow | 
| and Box Eider Creeks, which are the head-quarters of 
| extensive cattle ranches. 


To the north of the Judith Basin are the Highwood 


Mountains, and to the west, the Little and Big Belts. | 


In the Big Belt are situated the Barker mines, which 


have been shipping to Billings an average of 90,000 


pounds of bullion per month. These mines are 180 


| miles from Billings. A little further to the southeast 


is the District of Mogo, in which has already been dis- 
covered some very rich leads. The creeks between these 


two points are exclusively taken up by sheep men, who 
have bands all along the eastern face of the Belts. 

At the head of the Judith River valuable deposits of 
coal have been discovered, which, though of lignite, 
| appear to be of much superior quality to that usually 
found, and there is also some good limestone. The 
Valley of the Judith is very thickly settled. Those | 





000 head each — perhaps 
80,000 head in all. 

The Upper Musselshell 
Valley is about forty-two 
miles long, varying from 
one and a quarter to three 
miles in width. There is a 
good deal of underbrush 
and a little cottonwood tim- 
ber, which with the high 
bluffs form a great protec- 
tion for sheep. Cattle will 
not touch grass where sheep 
go, and stay mainly on the 
creeks. Sheep keep at the 
head of the Musselshell Val- 
ley and in the Judith coun- 
try on the east side of the 
Belt Mountains. 

After leaving the Mussel- 
shell Valley the road gradu- 
ally ascends toward the 
Judith Gap, mainly through 
Bad Lands. Cattle also 
range in this locality and 
in the Bad Lands as far as 
the foot-hills of the Snowy 





WINTER FISHING IN MONTANA. 
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| Catching Troutin the Yellowstone near Liv- 
ingston. 





F. D. D.in Fargo Argus. 

Arriving at Livingston on the 3d of March the ice 
| is found to be all out of the river, buildings going up 
rapidly, with laborers working in their shirt sleeves, and 
| the base ball club playing a match game on the com- 
mon back of the town. Cellars being dug show no 
| frost in the ground. On the mountain peaks which 
surround the town snow is to be seen now, as it is on 
any day in the year, but the valley is dry and warm. 
The atmosphere is very fine and invigorating, having 
| all the stimulating tendencies of a blizzard, without its 
| severity. The doors of the stores and houses stand open 

and everything has the appearance of May. Living- 

ston is situated on the west bank of the Yellowstone, 
| just at the point where the river gushes forth from the 

lower cafion. The town is on a beautiful level plain, 

which is from three-quarters of a mile to a mile in 
width. Just back of the town runs one branch of the 
| Yellowstone, with an island between it and the main 
stream, and heyond the river is an extended elevated 
plateau or table land stretching away from one to three 
miles to the base of the mountains, and running as far 
as the eye can reach to the 
southeast along the reced- 














Mountains. Towards the 
gap there areseveral creeks, 
the principal being Careless 
Creek. At the head of all these streams are to be found 
sheep ranches, the bands varying from 1,500 to 2,000 | 
head. Game abounds, particularly antelope and black 
tail deer, with occasional buffalo. Elk have disappeared 
from the Snowies for the last two seasons. The last buf- 
falo statistics show only 800 hides that were brought in 
from this region, and these animals will soon become 
extinct. There are merely a few solitary bulls around. 

The new mail road for Benton from Burke’s Ranch 
to the Musselshell will go straight across to Oka, 
instead of following the old trail around by Martens- 
dale, which makes a saving of about thirty-eight miles 
between Benton and the Northern Pacific Railroad. It 
is a natural road all the way. Sevrance, the king of 
sheep men in the Territory, has his ranch about two 
miles from Oka. He has ten or eleven bands of about 
2,000 head each. The Judith country is about eighty 
miles square and is watered by innumerable creeks and 
the Judith River. The finest land is just along the 
Valley of Big Spring Creek, inhabited by half-breed 
Indians, and the next best land is at Warm Spring 
Creek and Ross’ Fork, which is already taken by ranch- 
men. The foot-hills of the Two Moccasins, two isolated 
mountains, are a favorable summer range for cattle; 
30,000 may be seen here at one time. This point is 160 
miles from Billings. 





THE YELLOWSTONE VALLEY ABOVE BILLINGS, 


having cattle in the vicinity make their head-quarters 
on the banks of the river. Some 15,000 acres of this 
land will be broken this spring, experiments on a 
very small scale last year having proved the great 
fertility of the soil. There are not more than 80,000 
acres of agricultural land in the Judith Valley above 
its junction with Ross’ Fork. Shortly after reaching 
that point the river enters a deep c«fion, through which 
it runs to its confluence with the Missouri. In the 
bottom are small patches frequently under water during 
the June rises, and settlers do not permanently reside 
there. 

To the south of the Little Beit Mountains are the 
Crazies, which are still one of the best preserves for 
elk. The winters in the Judith country are more 
severe than to the south of it, but the Musselshell Val- 
ley is comparatively free from snow. 
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A FarcGo boy was coming up Firat Avenue yesterday 
morning on a sled drawn by a brindle pup. The pup 
stopped to argue a fine point with another dog about 
twice ifs size. When the police sorted the small boy 
out of the wreck and shook the dog hair off from him, 
he said he lived on Eighth Street and had marbles to 
bet on his pup.—Furgo Republican. 


ing mountain base. To 
look from the town it is ap- 
parently about on a level 
with the eyes of the spec- 
tator, as smooth and level 
as a billiard table, and its 
yellow meadows form a 
striking contrast with the 
rough, gray mountains be- 
yond. Looking southwest 
from the town one sees two 
huge mountains whose 
bases seem to meet, with 
scarcely room for a moun- 
tain sheep to find a foot- 
path between or along their 
steep sides. But out from 
between these mountains 
flows the beautiful Yellow- 
stone over its pebbly bed, 
murmuring as it flows like 
the sound of a distantly 
drumming pheasant or the 
whir of a bevy of birds. 
After a tour of the town 
in search of flies and fishing 
rods, and securing a driver 
with a two-seated spring 
wagon and a spanking pair 
of horses, the start is made 
for a trip up the Yellowstone Cafion to view the grand 
scenery and try our skill in the piscatorial art. From 
town it looks only a five minutes’ drive to the mouth of 
the cafion, but fully three-quarters of an hour elapses 
before it is reached. As the team approach, what 
seeined to be an impassable barrier widens out into a 
beautiful valley of about a quarter of a mile wide. 
Entering the mouth of the cafion the scenery is grand 
indeed. On either side the rocky blufis rise towering 
three hundred feet above our heads. On the right the 
mountain seems to be cut right off like cutting off the 
side of a pineapple, and the different layers of strata 
are a grand study for the geologist. The massive pile 
slopes in a gentle curve from the apex as high as you can 
look away down and into the ground at the entrance of 
the cafion, as if the weight of the mountain had sunk its 
base miles beneath the earth. On the left the forma- 
tion is similar, only more broken and rugged. Many 
peaks and hills seem to be thrown together as if by 
some earthquake, and the massive rocks are shuffled 
together as if they had been dumped from the devil’s 
wheelbarrow in a mad endeavor of his Satanic majesty 
to block the way of the majestic river. The strata on 
| both sides of the river slope at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to the northeast, as though they had been piled 














in there to guard and brace the mauntains back of them. 
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Every foot of the cafion brings new wonders and 
beautiful sights to view. Here the river widens out and 
ripples over a pebvbly beach or surrounds a bushy 
island within its emerald clasp, or there it dashes madly 
betwéen rocky gorges, or disappears entirely from view 
amidst wild entangled thickets, and again widens out 
into a placid mirror in whose still depths are pictured 
the lofty cliffs and mountain peaks surrounding it, 
forming a picture too grand to be described and more 
lovely than an artist’s dream. 

Here at an eddying pool in a sharp turn in the river, 
where the dark green waters gurgle enchanting songs 
to the quacking magpie on the tall cottonwood above, 
or there just below the singing white-capped ripples, can 
be seen the wily angler throwing his fly out and bring- 
ing in the speckled mountain trout or silver-sided gray- 
lings as fast as he can string them. There seems to be 
no end to the fish in this enchanting stream. At six in 
the morning, or again towards evening, one can see the 
speckled beauties jumping or scudding through the 
water in every direction searching for food, and it is 
nothing uncommon for a piscatorial wanderer to bring 
in thirty to fifty pounds of trout after a two-hours’ 
angling. And al] this lovely scenery and rich sport is 
within an hour’s ride on horse-back from Livingston. 
In fact, plenty of trout can be caught at the bridge 
below the town, or within five minutes’ walk up or down 
the river. Iam told that before the river broke up 
men were making five dollars to six dollars a day 
by fishing trout through holes cut in the ice. 

At a point five or six miles up the cafion there is a 
place for refreshments, and with guns and fishing rods 
we put in a most enjoyable afternoon, returning at sun- 
down with fish enough for a good supper for the whole 
party at the hotel, and cooked as they were, just fresh 
from the river, they made a repast for a hung. y, happy 
crowd which will long be remembered. 
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AN UNFAVORABLE VIEW OF MANITOBA. 





The following is a picture drawn of Manitoba by a 
correspondent of the American Settler, an-able jour- 
nal published in London, England, and which was re- 
cently endorsed by being published in the editorial 
columns of the Winnipeg Times: ‘‘I do not consider 
Manitoba a good place for Americans. 
the customs, the public spirit, all are so much differ- 
ent from the existing condition in the States, that an 


The people, 





American, under the most favorable circumstances, | 
feels under restraint. The people are singularly loyal | 
to ancient Anglo-Canadian traditions, and naturally ape 
the manners of their English and Canadian fellow citi- 
zens of the old established communities. 
seen in Winnipeg, is in some instances very droll. | 
I do not recall a place where one may find more ten- 
cent dignitaries. Official life is instinct with people | 
who ‘crook the supple hinges of the knee, that thrift | 
may follow fawning.’ Red tape in the custom house | 
and other government offices. confronts one at every 
turn, and the charming repose of the clerks and ofli- 
clals is something that no word can portray. What 
is true of official life is equally true of certain merean- 
tile pursuits, and particularly true of the learned pro- 


The result, as | 


fessions. In the words of a plain Minnesota man who 
visited Winnipeg recently: ‘A man must goin ona 


saddle horse to see one of these Canuck officials,’ ”’ 
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TuERE will be quite a boom in wool growing through- | 
out northern Montana the present season. A _ promi- 
nent wool grower said, yesterday, in a conversation on 
the subject, that at least twice as much capital would 
be invested in sheep this year in the country tributary 
to Benton as has been any former year, and even more 
if the sheep can be secured. At least 1,000 head of 
thoroughbreds and good grades will be shipped to Ben- | 
ton by the boats, and they will find a ready sale, as 
there is a disposition manifested on the part of growers | 
to introduce good blood in their brands. The same | 


gentleman is our authority for the statement that there 
will be more wool brought into Benton this year than 
ever before.—Zenton River Press. 


| proposed to run a ship every three days, instead of 


| be some temporary delay in bridging and track laying 


PROGRESS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 





Interesting Facts from a Recent Report of 
Vice-President Oakes. 





From a report presented to the March meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Northern Pacific Company, 
by Vice-President T. F. Oakes, the following state- 
ments in relation to the condition and progress of the 
road is condensed: 

The winter in the Northwest this year has been of 
unusual severity, especially in Dakota. At times the 
trains have, in consequence, been somewhat delayed, 
never, however, exceeding twenty-four hours, and then 
only on one occasion ; while sections of the roads 
south of the Northern Pacific in Dakota have been 
practically abandoned during January and February. 
The weather since February has been favorable, the ice 
in the Yellowstone breaking up and disappearing, with 
daily indications that the ice in the Missouri will now 
break up, having already begun to break and move in 
the Upper Missouri, Hart, Sweet Brier and other tribu- 
taries. 

The outlook for traffic and travel this season between 
St. Paul, the Great Lakes, and Minnesota, Dakota and 
Montana, is very encouraging. The tide of emigration 
has kept up remarkably well, even during the most 
severe weather, as evidenced by the handsome increase 
in land sales compared with the winter months of the 
previous year. The immigration thus far in March is 
nearly double that of like period of last year. 

Advices from our European Agency state that the 
emigration this year will be large, and destined prin- 
cipally to the Northwestern States and Territories. 

The end of track being now Bozeman (seven miles 
beyond), we are within easy reach of the mines in the 
vicinity of Virginia City, and east and south of 
Helena, and it is expected the shipments of ore and 
matte heretofore transported by other routes will 
become immediately a large source of revenue to the 
company. 

ON THE PACIFIC SIDE. 

In consequence of an exceptionally sudden change to 
warm weather, the heavy and unusual accumulation of 
snow on the Pend d’Oreille Division melted too rapidly 
to be carried off by the water-courses and culverts, 
causing numerous washouts between Ainsworth and 
Bluff Wells miles, the track between those points being 
more or less damaged, and business suspended for 
some days. The track, however, is now in order, and 
trains running on time. 

Advices from San Francisco are to the effect that the 
Spring business has opened in earnest, and the steamers 
to Portland and Puget Sound points are crowded with 
passengers and freight. The offerings of freight are so 
far beyond the present capacity of the steamships, it is 





every four days, as heretofore. 

The business on the Pacific Division is tmproving 
generally. At the coal mines at Carbonado the output 
in February was 9,846 tons of coal, being an excess of 
746 tons over the tonnage the Central Pacific agreed to 
furnish. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Track laying during the winter has not progressed to 
the extent hoped for, by reason of the extreme severity | 
of the weather. Work upon the grade and tunnels has, | 
however, gone on satisfactorily. On the Clark’s Fork | 
Division heavy snows have yet to melt, and there may 


when the snow and frost disappear; but such interrup- | 
tion will be of short duration. | 

The Missoula Division is in good shape for active | 
work when fairly reached. The Rocky Mountain Divi- | 
sion is practically graded. General Anderson has | 
made contracts for laying track from both ends of the 
gap as rapidly as practicable, taking off on the west 
end the forces heretofore worked by the company. 

The track is now built seven miles beyond Boze- 
man, on the East Division, and at the 350th mile-post 
east of Wallula, onthe Western Division. This leaves a 
gap just 283 miles. From the east end the contractors 
will lay not less than one mile per day for the next 
ninety days, and equally favorable showing from the 
west is looked for after the 1st of April. 





Application has been made to the Government for the 
appointment of commissioners to inspect fifty miles on 
the eastern end and twenty-five miles on the western 
end, now ready for examination. 

General Anderson has contracted, on behalf of the 
Oregon and Transcontinental Company, for the con- - 
struction of the Yellowstone Branch from Livingston to 
the northern boundary of the Park, a distance of about 
sixty-five miles. The work is mostly of a light character, 
and should be completed by the end of July. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





From the Walla Walla Statesman. 

Present indications are that the tide of immigration 
into Washington Territory will be much greater this 
year than it was last, with the prospect of a larger pro- 
portion from the East than in former years. The latest 
weather reports from England indicate that there will 
be a good many people who will get out of the country 
if they can. A good season last year afforded farmers 
some relief, but the present year opens with the same 
complaints as in the three preceding years. The Lon- 
don Times says it is water everywhere. Continuous 
rains prevent sowing, and grain put in the ground early 
is believed to be rotten. Another comparative failure 
in crops will give an impetus to immigration. Farmers 
will look for land where more than one year in four is 
remunerative. Low fares will help to swell the tide, 
and to scatter new comers over a wide expanse of terri- 
tory. The people of the United States will welcome 
these immigrants, and give them a chance to build up 
homes. We have still vacant lands belonging to the 
Government, and it is for the interest of the great rail- 
road corporations who have acquired so many millions 
of acres to dispose of lands on easy terms. But witha 
population of more than 50,000,000 we do not feel that 
eagerness to stimulate immigration from Europe we 
did at one time. We have still room, but the increase 
of the native population is peopling the remote locali- 
ties so rapidly that the help of immigrants does not 
seem indispensable. In California and the Pacific Coast 
Territories there is room for many millions of people, 
but they will come in time from the thickly settled 
Atlantic States. The restriction placed on Chinese im- 
migration opens this coast to Eastern and European 
immigrants, and many of them will locate in our Terri- 
tory. Our wheat exports this year will exceed any 
former yearly shipments, and next season, with a fair 
crop, the yield will be double that of the coming 


harvest. 
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SUPERINTENDENT ODELL’S PROMOTION. 





From the Bismarck Tribune. 

It is with pleasure the Tribune announces the 
promotion of Superintendent Odell, of the Dakota 
Division, to Assistant General Manager of the North 
Pacific. Although Mr. Odell has been an officer of the 
road less than a year as Division Superintendent, his 
friends are legion. His management of the Dakota 
Division, the most important one on the line, has been 
such as to call forth the loudest praise. He has shown 
his ability as a ‘*‘snow-bucker,” for while other roads in 
the Territory have been blockaded this winter for weeks 
at a time, trains on the North Pacific have run— 
on the Dakota Division—with unerring regularity. 
Delays of a few hours at Bismarck have been quite 
frequent, but the trouble has been on the Minnesota 
Division. Few trains have been late at Bismarck that 
have not been late at Fargo, where Mr. Odell’s juris- 
diction begins. He has made the best oflicer the North 
Pacific ever had, which is saying much, as Mr. Taylor, 
of the Missouri Division, has filled his position well. 
The people all along the line will be glad to learn of Mr. 
Odell’s promotion, which takes place April Ist. 


————_—__00e -____ 


THE price of logs is going up gradually on Puget 
Sound. In 1879 mill men paid $3.50 per thousand feet 
for logs, now they pay just twice as much. The price 
will probably keep going up, as the demand for lumber 
is good all over the world. 
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THE CITY OF TACOMA. 


Tacoma, the terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road on Puget Sound, is fast emerging from the village 
condition and assuming the proportions of a large 
town. The selling value of unimproved property has 
doubled since last fall, and so great is the demand for 
lots, that the Company which owns the town site is 
now declining to sell to parties who wish to buy for 
speculative purposes, and insisting, in its contracts, on 
the erection of buildings. Nearly a hundred new 
structures are now going up, and the demand for 
mechanics’ labor is greater than the supply. Gas and 
water works are to be established, and a fine hotel will 
be built this season, which will at once command a 
large business outside of the usual traveling patronage, 
as a summer resort and a place of rendezvous for tour- 
ists on their way to the many beautiful places on the 
Sound, and to the snow fields and glaciers of Mount 
Tacoma. 

We have received a number of letters of late asking 
questions about Tacoma, its situation, its climate, its 
transportation advantages and its probable future, and 
will try to reply here briefly to all these inquiries. 





line of steamers runs regularly to San Francisco and 
numerous steamboats give daily communication with 
Olympia, Seattle, Port Townsend, and all other points 
on the sound, as well as with Victoria, on Vancouver's 
Island, the handsome capital of British Columbia. The 
agricultural lands near Tacoma produce good crops of 
small grains and vegetables. Of late, the farmers have 
been making a good deal of money from the cultiva- 
tion of hops. 

The climate of Tacoma is delightful in the summers 
and falls, the combination of sea and mountain air pro- 
ducing a strengthening and invigorating atmosphere. 
The springs are about as early as in the latitude of 
Pennsylvania. In winter there is little snow, but a 
great deal of fog and rain, the season resembling 
closely that of Ireland and the west of England. 
What is called extreme cold in the East is unknown. 
The scenery around the town, made up of broad, blue 
stretches of sea water and dark green expanses of for- 
est, rising on the western horizon to the gigantic peak 
of Mount Tacoma, the monarch of the Cascade Range, 
has elements of remarkable beauty and grandeur, and 
is a constant source of pleasure to the dwellers in the 
place. The population is now something over 3,000, 





A FAR-WESTERN CITY. 


Correspondence of the Philadelphia Press. 

Tacoma, W. T., March 19th.—The near approach of 
the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad has 
given a new impetus to business in this new city, which 
is the western terminus of the road. As long ago as 
September, 1873, Tacoma was selecte1 by the Directors 
of the road as the terminus on the Pacific by formal 
resolution, which was confirmed by the filing of maps 
in the Interior Department at Washington, on which 
the land grants to the road are based. The selection 
was made only after the most careful surveys of one 
hundred miles on Puget Sound, and Tacoma was agreed 
upon chiefly because of its excellent harbor, which is 
one of the finest in the world. A natural barrier pro- 
tects ships from the winds of the sea, and the ‘Great 
Eastern” could lie alongside the piers of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, and there would be several 
fathoms of water under her keel. This great advantage 
in safe water communication over other points was 
sufficient to have made Tacoma a leading port, but 
there are other reasons why the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany did wisely in making it the western terminus. It 














Tacoma is situated on a high plateau at the head of 
Commencement Bay, on Admiralty Inlet, which, with 
its connecting waters, is commonly called Puget Sound, 
in Washington Territory. The distance to the sea by 
way of Admiralty Inlet and the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
is about 160 miles. Ocean steamers of the largest ton- 
nage can come up to the wharves of the town. Indeed, 
on Puget Sound the difficulty is to find shallow water 
for convenient anchorage, rather than deep water for 
heavy ships. Tacoma has what is called a good 
anchorage ground. The railroad company is now 
erecting a grain elevator and extensive coal bunkers, 
and has ample wharf facilities. With the completion 
of the Portland-Kalama link of the Northern Pacific 
system the coming summer, wheat will be hauled to 
Tacoma from the grain belt of eastern Oregon and 
eastern Washington without breaking bulk, and 
shipped direct to Liverpool. The coal fields of the 
Puyallup Valley lie about thirty miles east of Tacoma, 
on the Cascade Branch of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. These fields are of great extent, and the recent 
examinations made by Prof. Pumpelly’s Northern Trans- 
continental Survey show that the best veins have not yet 
been opened. The coal is shipped from Tacoma to 
San Francisco. An extensive lumber business is also 
done—old Tacoma, the saw mill village a mile from the 
town, having one of the largest mills on the Sound. A 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF TACOMA. 


and whatever may be the solution of the vexatious 
question of where the ultimate Puget Sound metropolis 
is to be, cannot fail to increase very rapidly. The 
present season will probably double the number of 
inhabitants last reported. As a place of healthful and 
agreeable abode, and of excellent openings for indus- 
try, business talent and capital, we can unreservedly 
commend Tacoma to all who want to go as far west 
as the Pacific Coast, 
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Tue Ashland Press, speaking of the progress of the 
surveys on the extension of the Wisconsin Division of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, says that the locating 
party is expected at that place early in April. Ashland 
is on Lake Superior, and the building of the road to 
that point will give the N. P. Company three lake har- 
bors, Duluth, Superior and Ashland. 


Ir is estimated that Washington Territory will, this 
year, send abroad 355,000,000 feet of lumber, 200,000 
tons of coal, 200,000 pounds of hops, 200,000 cans of 
salmon, 5,000,000 bushels of wheat, 3,000,000 bushels 
of oats, 100,000 bushels of potatoes, and 2,500,000 
pounds of wool. In cargoes of 1,500 tons each this 
quantity of produce will load over 900 large ships, or 
three every day of the year except Sundays. 
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is at the end of the Puyallup Valley, a rich agricultural 
region, which, sparsely settled as it is, does a large 
business with the outside world. Sixty farmers raised 
hops last year on an average of ten acres each, and they 
sent to market over 1,000,000 pounds, which netted 
them $400,000. The great wheat valleys of the Stuck and 
White Rivers are closely connected with Tacoma, and 
are destined to support a large agricultural population, 
whose products will be loaded direct on ships from the 
elevators here. The whole region of country north, 
south and east is heavily timbered, and already the 
whir of the circular saw is heard in the virgin forest, 
and the products of the mills are shipped to ports in 
various parts of the world. 

Within ten miles of the city and from that to thirty 
miles distant is the most extensive field of bituminous 
coal west of the Rocky Mountains. A number of mines 
have already been opened and coal bunkers of great 
capacity have been built by the railroad company. As 
an illustration of the amount of this business, it may be 
said that the Central Pacific Railroad Company, which 
owns much coal land, has made arrangements to ship 
200 tons per day from Tacoma by a fleet of new 
collier steamers to San Francisco. 
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A cotony of 150 is going to North Dakota from 
Corry, Pa., this spring. 
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THERE was very little snow in March on the 
Upper Yellowstone, and buildings are reported 
to be going up rapidly in Billings and Livingston. 
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As early as March ist spring wheat was sown 
near Benton, Montana, on the Upper Missouri, in 
latitude 47°. How is that for a region once 
supposed to be hyperborean in its climate? 
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AN importaut line of Joval railroad will be 
opened this season from Sanborn, Dakota, on the 
Northern Pacific main line, north to Cooperstown, 
the county-seat of Griggs County, a distance of 
about thirty miles. This line will give conven- 
ient transportation to a very rich section already 
fairly well settled. Cooperstown has now a popu- 
lation of over 600, and counts confidently on a 
rapid growth this year. Judging from the 
appearance of the local newspaper, the 
it is inhabited by a class of people whose enter- 
prise rather exceeds the high Dakota average. 


Jourier, 


| available concerning the most interesting region 
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| Interior, the lease of parts of the Yellowstone 
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We learn from the reports furnished by the 
Land Department of the Northern Pacific R. R. 
Co., that the sales of town lots in Livingston for 
the month of February, 1883, amounted to $54,- 
760, and that the total sales, since the town was 
platted in December last to February 28th, inclu- 
sive, foot up $93,020. This is the largest amount 
ever realized by the Company, in three months, 
from any town on the line. 





Tue total number of letters mailed in Montana 
during the year covered by the Jast report of the 
Postmaster-General was 1,576,224; the average 
for every man, woman and child in the Territory 
being 40.25. With the exception of Colorado, 
the District of Columbia and New York, the num- 
ber per capita is larger in Montana than in any 
other State or Territory—a fact which might well 
enlighten the ignorance of some Eastern folks 
who imagine that the far West is inhabited by 
rude, semi-barbarous people. 
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A series of letters from the editor of THE 
NortHwest, describing the condition, prospects 
and recent development of the entire northern 
belt of States and Territories from Wisconsin to 
the Pacific Ocean, will begin in our May number. 
These letters will give the freshest information 


of country on the American continent now invit- 
ing emigration and business enterprise. They 
will comprise accurate accounts of farming opera- 
tions, the growth of towns, the extension of trans- 
portation lines, the opening of mines, the fisheries 


fields, and the attractions of the plains, mountains, 
rivers, lakes and tidal inlets of the far West for 
tourists, sportsmen and health seekers. 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK LEASE. 
As finally executed by the Secretary of the 


National Park to the Hatch-Douglass syndicate 
for hotel purposes appears unobjectionable. The 
opposition manifested in the press and in Con- 
gress to giving the company monopoly privileges, 
and to allowing it to enclose large tracts near the 
principal points of interest has been respected, 
and the new contract limits the concessions of the 
company as closely as could well be done, if the 
main purpose of the lease—namely, the providing 
of hotel accommodations for tourists—is to be 
secured. 

The ground leased includes ten acres in differ- 
ent parts of the reservation, carefully specified in 
the lease, outside of and a considerable distance 
from any of the natural wonders. The company 
undertakes to make certain stipulated improve- 
ments, to erect a hotel with accommodations for 
200 guests, with necessary attachments and 
apparatus to secure the comfort of visitors. 
There is no stipulation for transportation facili- 
ties, but probably these may be _ provided 
under the general terms of the lease. There are 





extortion, injury to the park, or injury to the 
rights of the Government as original and only 
proprietor of the ground. All schedules of charges 
must be submitted to the Secretary of the Interior 
for his approval; any rules and regulations estab- 
lished by him must be obeyed; the lessees are | 
forbidden to injure or destroy game or natural 
curiosities, or to exclude the public from the 
enjoyment of them, or to remove or sell any valua- 
ble mineral products. They may be summarily 
expelled upon any violation of the terms of the 
lease. The rental is nominal, only $2 per acre, 





and the lease runs ten years unless sooner termi- 
nated. 

Tourists will be glad to learn that a hotel will 
be put up in the Park at once, and will be ready 
for occupancy in June. The route to the Park is 
by way of Livingston, on the Northern Pacific 
Road. Stages will run from that point to the 
hotel until the N. P. branch line is opened. This 
line is now under contract, and is to be completed 
by July Ist. 


ooo 


A NEW WESTERN DAKOTA TOWN. 


Belfield, formerly called Houston, on the North- 
ern Pacific main line, in western Dakota, has re- 
cently come into the hands of a wealthy syndi- 
cate of Chicago parties who have purchased of the 
railroad company 10,000 acres adjoining the town 
site, and are settling up the adjacent country with 
an industrious class of farmers, principally from 
northern Illinois. The erection of buildings in 
the town is being pushed forward with considera- 
ble energy, and a prosperous future may be pre- 
dicted for this new community. Belfield is situ- 
ated in the region sometimes termed ‘‘ Summer 
Valley.”” The Heart River, a graceful stream bor- 
dered by trees, runs directly through the town. 
Grain and vegetable crops of all kinds are pro- 
duced here in abundance, and an agreeable cli- 
mate, a fertile soil, good pastures for cattle graz- 
ing, together with a beautiful location, combine 
to make Belfield a desirable point for colonists. 
A banking company has already been formed, and 
it is proposed to erect a flouring mill, a grain 
elevator and a fine hotel. Excellent clay for 
brick-making purposes can be obtained in the 
immediate vicinity,and a brick yard has been estab- 
lished. The lignite or soft coal, which underlies 
this whole section, will furnish plenty of fuel to 
the settlers. Game in abundance is to be found 
in the vicinity. Belfield hopes to be the county- 
seat of Billings County. Its settlers believe it is 
the best terminus for a future railway running to 
the Black Hills. Few places have started under 
more favorable auspices, and it will undoubtedly 
secure a fair share of the enormous emigration 
which is now going into Dakota. 
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SILVER IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

Many enthusiastic reports are current in Mon- 
tana and British Columbia about the discovery of 
ledges of rich silver ore in the Kootenai country. 
A recent Victoria dispatch says: ‘‘A prospector 
just returned from Kootenai District brings speci- 
mens of lead and silver ore of marvelous richness 
and nearly pure. He says the mines are of vast 
extent, and it is estimated that in one location 
there are 250,000 tons of ore in sight. The value 
of the mines at present discovered is $50,000,000. 
One seam is 100 feet thick. He tells of great 
veins of pure copper visible in the hill-sides. 
These mines are within sixty miles of the route 
selected by the Canadian Pacific Railway, via 
Kicking Horse Pass. This piece of news is 
headed in the Deer Lodge New Northwest, “Does 
the Prospector own a Toll Road or a Ferry?” 

That there are valuable silver deposits on the 
Kootenai River we have no doubt. Last fall Mr. 
C. J. Woodbury, whose letters to the New York 
Evening Post have been copied in these columns, 
crossed on the trail from Lake Pend d’Oreille to 
the Kootenai and descended the river a hundred 
miles in a boat. He and his companions located 
claims of a very promising character. The region 
is entirely wild, and cannot readily be reached 
until a road is cut across the forests from Sand 
Point, on the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
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We print on another page the terms of the 
agreement recently completed, under which the 
Oregon and California Railroad is to be leased for 
999 years to the Oregon Transcontinental Com- 
pany. This arrangement brings the O. and C. lines 
into still closer alliance with the Northern Pacific 
system. The Oregon Transcontinental Company, 
as is well known, already holds a controlling inter- 
est in the Northern Pacific and the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Companies. The perpetual 
lease of the Oregon and California Road completes 
its control of the entire vast railroad system repre- 
sented by the main line of the Northern Pacific, 
its various branches built, and to be built, in 
Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory, as well as every other existing 
railroad line in Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory. 

The Oregon and California main line, upon the 
completion of the southern extension, will extend 
from Portland, Oregon, to the California boun- 
dary, and form, with the Central Pacific lines in 
the Sacramento Valley, and the lines of the 
Northern Pacific Road, west and north of Port- 
land, a continuous line from Sar Francisco to 
Puget Sound, representing a total length of nearly 
1,000 miles. 


| apolis, is likely to exercise an important influence 
| on the direction of growth of both those thriving 
| places. 


| banks, newspapers, theatres, wholesale stores, ete. 


The O. and C. drains the whole of the fertile | 
valley of the Willamette, already well settled and | 


dotted with prosperous towns. Further south it 
traverses the smaller valleys of the Umpqua and 
Rogue Rivers, which enjoy a rich soil, scenery of 
nnusual beauty, and a climate of peculiar mild- 
ness. 

The extension of the road over the mountains 
to the California line, where it meets the Cali- 
fornia and Oregon Branch of the Central Pacific 
system, is being rapidly pushed. Tosettlers who 
want to go as far as the Pacific Coast, the valleys 
of southern Oregon, now being opened by the 
O. and C. road, present many special attractions. 
The soil is productive; there is good pasturage on 
the mountain slopes; excellent timber abounds; 
the streams are plentiful and their waters clear 
und cool; and the winters are as mild as those of 
Italy, while the summers are no warmer than 
those of Massachusetts. 
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THE RAILROAD REACHES BOZEMAN. 

The handsome and prosperous town of Boze- 
man, Montana, celebrated the greatest event in 
its history on March 21st—the arrival of the first 
train on the Northern Pacific Railroad. The 
motto for the occasion was ‘ Blest be the tie that 


binds,” and the ceremonies consisted of a proces- | ~ : . , 
| tional jealousy and strife would be best obtained 


| by dividing the Territory, and experience in the 


sion, an artillery salute, bell ringing and an 
oration by Hon. H. N. Maguire. ‘The troops 
from the neighboring fort took part in the proces- 
sion, and there were also a number of the survi- 
vors of the heroic Yellowstoue Expedition of 1874, 
whose brave deeds and sufferings, in a running 
tight of many days with the Indians, form the most 
thrilling chapter in the early history of Montana. 

Under the impetus of the near approach of the 
track of the Northern Pacific road, Bozeman has 
doubled its population during the past year. It 
now counts 3,000 inhabitants, and looks forward 
confidently to a large further growth the coming 
season. As a location for enterprising men of 
business, desirous of engaging in trade or manu- 
‘acturing in the Northwest, it can hardly be sur- 
passed. The place is well built, and has an 
orderly, intelligent population. Many of the 
buildings are of brick, and the court house and 


| cient in any of the features of a true business cen- 





| an immense influence in national politics, and her 


tude of 


school house would do credit to any town of its 
size in the East. The surrounding country has a 
good soil, which is made exceedingly productive 
by irrigation; and this method of farming is made 
easy and inexpensive by numerous streams run- 
ning through the valley to the Gallatin and West 
Gallatin Rivers, their channels full fed all sum- 
mer by the springs and melting snows in the 
mountains, The scenery is inspiring, the air 
wonderfully pure and enchanting, and the climate 
healthful. 
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Tue purchase by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company of a large tract of land for terminal 
facilities in the northern suburbs of St. Paul, and 
nearly midway between the present business cen- 
tre of that city and the eastern wards of Minne- 


Far-sighted men begin to recognize the 
fact that they are soon to approach each other 
and become substantially one metropolis, and in 
view of this prospect the local jealousies which 
have agitated them in the past are fading away. 
We know of no parallel case to the development 
of these two spirited, energetic and handsome 
cities, scarcely ten miles of country separating 
them, and each having all urban facilities and 
conveniences of numerous railway lines, hotels, 


One depends chiefly on trade and transportation, 
the other on manufacturing; but neither is defi- 


tre. Their union by growth towards each other, 
and around the newly selected railroad terminus, 
will make a third great Western metropolis rival- 
ing at no distant day the cities of Chicago and 
St. Louis. 





Now that the non-action of Congress on the 
bills for dividing and admitting Dakota has 
thrown the whole question over to next winter, 
would it not be well for the people of the Terri- 
tory to take it up for fresh diseussion, with a view 
of creating a united and powerful public senti- 
ment and bringing it to bear at Washington 
during the next session? To this end we would 
suggest a convention of delegates from all the 
counties in the Territory, to be held after harvest, 
at the most accessible point affording sufficient 
hotel accommodations. At such a convention the 
question of division could be freely discussed in 
all its bearings. ‘There is much to be said on both 
sides. As one great State, Dakota would wield 


citizens would enjoy the same feeling of pride 
over the vastness of their domain and the magni- 
their resources which characterizes 


Texans. On the other hand, freedom from sec- 


East shows that economical and efficient govern- 
ment is more easily obtained in small States 
than in large ones. If the sentiment of the Ter- 
ritory is, as we believe, almost unanimous for 
division, a convention would crystallize and give 
it force. 
ee een 

AN Ottawa newsitem says: ‘‘ Negotiations between 
the two companies projecting railways to Hudson’s Bay 
have now progressed so far as to enable a definite prop- 
osition to be passed between them. These are now 
under favorable consideration, and there is little reason 
to doubt that they will lead to an amalgamation. An 
act of Parliament will be necessary to secure an amal- 
gamation of stock, and to provide for a joint directorate 
composed of members of both companies, seeing that 
this latter could not be accomplished without motions 





of stockholders of the two companies,” 


"QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


[Un this Department the Editor will endeavor to answer briefly 
all inquiries concerning the Northwestern country, openings for 
settlement and new enterprises, promising investments for capital, 
railroad securities, etc.} 


A Printer’s Question. 

A subscriber in a central New York town writes: 
‘There are three brothers of us, all printers. I am the 
oldest, 45 years. We all have families—children, mainly 
girls. Weare all workers, were ‘brought up’ on a farm, 
but wish to turn our knowledge of printing to account, if 
possible, in the West, in connection with agricultural 
labor. We can, combined, control $2,000 or $3,000. 
Can you advise me as to the best locality for parties, 
situated as we are, to go to? We wish to get out of 
doors, and want only so much land as we can cultivate.” 

The best way would be to go out into the Northwest 
yourself, and look about for a few weeks to find a satis- 
factory location. If we were to name a place in Dakota 
where there will soon grow up a town that will support 
a paper, and where land is now very cheap, we would 
say, either the point where the Jamestown Northern 
Railroad will reach Devil’s Lake next June,.or perhaps 
Lamoure, where the Fargo and Southwestern Railroad 
crosses the James River, or possibly one of the new 
towns in the Heart River Valley, west of Mandan. 


Value of N. P. Dividend Scrip. 
CROOKED CREEK, IND., Feb. 26th, 1883. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 

Will you tell me through your paper the market value 
—huying and selling—of the fractional serip in sums 
less than one thousand dollars of the dividend on 
the Preferred Stock of the N. P. R. R.? and also the 
address of any person dealing in it ? B.. 0. 

The scrip sells for about ninety. Write to any of the 
banking houses who advertise in our columns. 


Taxation of N. P. Stock. 
WELLS, V?., March 10th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

I wish you would answer the following questions: 

(1) In what way is the stock of the N. P. R. R. taxed ? 
(2) Isit exempt by laws of the United States? p. s. P. 

(1) Yes, like any other railroad securities. (2) No. 

About Washington Territory. 
Cincinnati, March 10th, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

Having a strong desire to locate in Washington Terri- 
tory, I wish to get some information as to climate, 
business prospects, ete. 

There are two widely diverse kinds of climate in 
Washington, the Cascade Mountains being the dividing 
line. West of the Cascade Range the winters are rainy, 
rather than cold. The average temperature for spring 
is 52°; for summer, 67°; for autumn, 53°, and for winter, 
38°, showing a mean deviation of only 29° during the 
year. The winter or rainy season begins about the 
middle of October, often later, and ends about the Ist of 
May. The rains are more copious in December, 
January and March. At the beginning and end of the 
wet season the rain is usually in showers, with many 
intervals of bright weather. Snow sometimes falls, but 
speedily disappears. Thunder storms are exceedingly 
rare; hail storms, hurricanes, earthqual and other 
destructive phenomena are scarcely known. Since the 
settlement of the country by white men, beginning with 
Lewis and Clarke’s expedition, in the early part of the 
century, no storm has done material damage in the 
region west of the Rocky Mountains, north of California. 
From April to October the weather is delightful. There 
are showers from time to time, but vegetation is kept 
fresh by the night dews and occasional morning fogs. 
July is the hottest month; but the days are tempered by 
sea breezes, and the nights are cool. East of the Cas- 
‘ade Mountains ‘the thermometer is much higher in 
summer and lower in winter than in the western section. 
The rain-fall is only half as heavy. From June to 
September there is no rain, the weather being perfect 
for harvesting. The heat is great, but not nearly so 
oppressive as a much lower grade would he in the 
Eastern States, and the nights are invariably cool. The 


winters are short, but occasionally severe. Snow 
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seldom falls before Christmas, and sometimes lies from 
four to six weeks, but usually disappears in a few days. 
The so-called ‘‘Chinook,” a warm wind, is of great 
benefit to the country; it blows periodically and melts 
deep snows in the course of a few hours. This warm 
atmosphere is caused by the passage of the wind across 
the Japan current. In eastern Washington spring 
begins in February, with warm, pleasant weather, and 
lasts until the middle of May. At this season rain falls 
in sufficient quantity to give life to vegetation and en- 
sure good crops. The average temperature is 52°. 
Business opportunities are good in both sections, as 
in all new regions of the Northwest, which are fast 
filling up with settlers. 





STOCK RAISING IN MONTANA. 


From the Billings Post. 

The annual increase realized from a herd of cows is 
about eighty-five per cent., but this percentage might 
be considerably increased by better attention. The 
gross annual loss from all causes for the last three 
years, on the Yellowstone Range, has amounted to 
twelve per cent. But this average includes the winter 
of three years ago, when, owing to an extraordinary 
combination of circumstances, fully thirty per cent. of 
the cattle died from starvation and exposure. For a 
month snow fell at short intervals, and thawed suffi- 
ciently as it fell to settle it into a compact mass. At 
the end of that time it turned very cold and so remained 
for six weeks. 
covered to the depth of a foot with a series of almost 





As the consequence the ranges were 


impenetrable crusts, which converted the compara- 
tively easy task of feeding, so long as the snow remained 
soft, into a veritable struggle for existence, from which 
the fittest only survived. Aside from that one winter, 
the conditions of which, judging from long experience 
in the older portions of Montana, are not likely to be 
repeated for many years, the greatest. foe of the stock 
grower has thus far been the poisonous larkspur, which, 
happily, is confined principally to the neighborhood of 
the mountains. 

Under this system, the average cost of raising a steer 
from calfhood to the age vi three or four years is but $2; 
and this trifling expense is principally for branding 
whenacalf. Branding has to be done but once. 
cows are worth $35 per head, and steers $50 on the 


Brood 


range, by the herd. 
$60 per head. The herds of fat cattle shipped from 
Billings to Chicago last fall brought an average of $80 
per head in Chicago. 
head, 
averages 1,100 pounds weight, and the four-year-old 
1,400 pounds. The expense of transportation from 
Billings to Chicago is $10 to $12 per head. 

Montana beef possesses a superiority of flavor which 
has already secured recognition in Eastern markets. 
In Chicago, it is said, it is regularly quoted at from half 
a cent to a cent per pound higher than other beef. 
This superior 
attributed to the quality of our grasses and to the alter- 
nations in temperature of our climate. The theory is 
that an equable climate like that of Texas cannot pro- 

‘ duce the best quality of beef. 


Dairy cows command from $50 to 


One herd averaged over $85 per 
The three-year-old steer, as he leaves the range, 


excellence of flavor is by experts 


——-- eee 


MEDICAL LAKE, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The value of Medical Lake as a health resort has 
been thoroughly established, and all that is now neces- 
sary to make it the most popular resort on the Pacific 
Coast is that suitable accommodations be provided. 
The place needs to be ornamented with trees, shrub- 
bery, walks, drives, etc.,so that persons coming here 
can take some pleasure in the surroundings. A bath 
house with elegantly furnished parlors, carpeted dress- 
ing rooms and porcelain tubs are also a necessity. 
The thing most needed, however, is suitable hotel ac- 
commodations. A large hotel with a number of good 
rooms, and run in first-class style, would be a very pay- 
ing investment. While there is every advantage here, 
yet the place will not, of itself, become a town. Suita- 
ble accommodations must be provided before business 
can be expected. The business of the place has been 
far beyond its hotel and bathing capacity, and it would 
be multiplied if suitable improvements were made.— 
Medical Take Press, 
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ABOUT THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


From the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Gen. A. Anderson, Chief Engineer of the Northern 
Pacific, is in the city, and confirms all that has been 
stated hitherto regarding the early completion of the 
road. 

‘‘What arrangements have been made for business 
at the western terminus?” he was asked. In response 
General Anderson stated ‘that contracts had been 
made for depot buildings, a grand hotel and extensive 
shops, the construction and equipment of which would 
involve vast outlays of money. Of these, the hotel 
only would be completed by the time the road was 
opened for the remaining improvements 
would hardly be finished within that time. With regard 
to direct communication with San Francisco, he said 
that this would be attained by a road in process of con- 
struction from Portland to the California State line, 
which would be completed within a year, and then con- 
nect with a branch of the Central Pacific, which was 
now building up the western coast of California from 
Sacramento. The shipments, hence, would be made up 
of wheat from Washington Territory and sea products of 
the Pacific Coast.” 

‘‘ How about the India trade 

‘Tn the India trade ships now aim to sail the great 
circle, as it is called, which brings them nearer Puget 
Sound than San Francisco, and Ihave an idea that 
Puget Sound will ultimately become the great entrepot 
for East India trade. The harbor there is not excelled 
by any in the world, and when the forty miles of 
road remaining to be built to connect Portland and 
Puget Sound is completed, the tendency of trade from 
the East Indies to this side of the Continent will be by 
that route. It is impossible, however, to say how the 
trade of San Francisco will be affected, or to what ex- 


business; 
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tent business will be drawn from the Union and Central 
Pacific roads, when the Northern Pacific is completed. 
This is not necessary, though, for it will have a large 
local business of a definite and steady kind. 
build up the Territories? Most emphatically it will 
build up Dakota, Montana and Washington, and make 
different With reference to the 
character of the work on the western division, it was 
the most expensive of any on the road, heavy and 
East of Montana it began to cheapen, 


countries of them. 


troublesome. 


| ern Pacifie Railroad. 





and so continued as it progressed in this direction. 
Chinese labor he thought was not desirable except 
under certain conditions. It depended entirely on 
how they were handled, and, at best, they were worth 
only two-thirds the value of the average white man. 
One thing they easily acquired, he said, and that was 
how to ‘sojer.’ This they could and did engage in 
more rapidly than white men, and while white men 
would rather work than sit still, the Chinaman pre- 
ferred sitting still to working. They were eflicient in 
some respects; but, taken all in all, their work de- 
pended entirely on how they were managed. Do the 
They feel now that 
General 
Anderson stated further that an immense immigration 
would, in the opinion of those who presumed to know, 
come in this season and build up the waste places. 
At present the line of the road was settled, except 
about 180 miles, from a point ten miles north of 
Missoula to near Fort Coeur d’Alene, which was not 
settled at all. This was in part due to the fact that 
much of it was an Indian reservation. The balance of 
the country, however, was being rapidly distributed 
among farmers and stock raisers, whose houses had 
begun to dot the landscape at all points of the com- 


pass.” 


people feel jubilant? Decidedly so. 
they're going to get out of the wilderness. 


_— ~~ 
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Ir is a little singular that a State which came into the 
Union with such extensive advertising and at such cost 
to the Government and to its original settlers as Kansas, 
should be the first Western State from which emigra- 
tion has already begun to flow in such proportions as to 
be termed a hegira. Kansas is already doing more 
than any other State to populate Washington Territory, 
and a correspondent writes from old Mexico that there 
are at least 8,000 people from Kansas in the State of 
Chihuahua, and thousands of others are coming.— 





Tacoma News. 


THE MAGINNIS MINES. 


From the Miles City, Montana, Journal. 

J. F. Cole and J. J. Delehanty, two of the most 
prominent mine owners in the Maginnis mining coun- 
try, arrived here Wednesday, direct from the land of 
gold. They predict a large influx of miners this spring, 
and also a large outgrowth of rich ore. The Collar 
Mining Company have a forty-stamp mill now en route 
from Junction City to the mines. The Montana mine 
has now at work one large mill, from which good 
cleanings are made weekly. This spring and winter 
much good and substantial work has been done on the 
mines, and the camp now being over a year old, pre- 
sents a very good appearance of continued prosperity. 
All the leads as they have been gone down on, show up 
much larger veins and prospect much better than near 
the surface. On the Nevada an assay went $3,000 in 
silver and gold, the largest portion being gold, at only 
a distance of seventy feet. All the mines which have 
been worked show almost as good estimates, and a 
mining boom of no small dimensions will strike the 
camp this spring. The Spotted Horse have purchased 
a mill, and expect to have it out soon. Messrs. Cole 
and Delehanty go to Chicago and New York to meet 
some capitalists who are desirous of becoming inter- 
ested in the property there. 
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NEW TERMINAL FACILITIES FOR THE N. P. R. R. 


With the extension of the main line of the Northern 
acifie Railroad, its terminal facilities at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis were found totally inadequate—hence, 
about a year and a half ago, a tract of land in Minne- 
apolis of thirty acres was purchased. It is in a con- 
venient position, accessible to the several roads center- 
ing at Minneapolis, as well as to the line of the North- 
At St. Paul, adjacent to the line 


| of the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway, 
Will it | 


fifty acres of land were purchased, upon which, in time, 


| a large passenger depot will be erected and necessary 


passenger yard tracks provided, suitable for the accom- 
modation of all railroads running in connection with 
the Northern Pacific; and at a point about one and a 
half miles from the business centre of St. Paul, near 
Lake Como, another tract of land was purchased, 200 
acres in all, on which the freight transfer yards, ma- 


| chine and car shops, round houses, ete., will be erected. 


By these purchases the terminal facilities provided at 
both St. Paul and Minneapolis will be superior to those 
of any other roads centering at those points.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 
eee 

NorTHERN Paciric officials are quite happy over the 
fact that notwithstanding the blizzard weather in Feb- 
ruary, there was not a whole day of detention for any 
of their trains. Eastern people frequently imagine that 
because of snow storms in the Northwest and West, the 
winters are severe, yet in the case of the Northern Pa- 
cific, trains have run all the time, and in the severest 
weather were never more than seven hours late ina 
1,000-mile trip; yet in more southern latitudes, popu- 
larly supposed to be free from storms, roads have been 
blockaded for days, notably in lowa and Nebraska. The 
Northern Pacific has a fine winter record this season, 
and the trains have been most excellently managed by 
the operating department.—S¢. Paul Fioneer Press. 


ee 


A Town in the Devil’s Lake region, Dakota, has been 
named Jerusalem. 

TuE New Bedford man who fainted away out in 
Montana, was only brought out of the fit by placing a 
dead fish to his nose. As he slowly began to revive he 
murmured, ‘ How good! it smells just like home !” 


A Comic Coon.—A very colored man, who entered 
complaint against another for assaulting and battering 
him upon the head, was told by the justice: ‘‘I don’t 
see any marks.” ‘Does ye s’pose he hit me wid a 
piece of chalk?” was the indignant rejoinder. The 
case proceeded.—Boston Herald. 
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THE PARK REGION OF MINNESOTA. 


From the Perham Bulletin, 





Why is it that people will emigrate to Dakota—that 
they will pass through this ‘‘Garden of the World ”— 
the Park Region of Minnesota, where we find all that 
nature does for the good of man in the handiwork 
already prepared for homes of mankind ? 

In this Park Region we find the best of soil, as shown 
by the fact proven by our assessment, that Otter Tail 
County gives the largest number of bushels of wheat per 
acre of any county of Minnesota, and that other crops 
are equally as good. 

The past summer I harvested sound corn—sixty 
bushels of shelled corn per acre, and not a nubbin that 
was not sound. If the best and largest crops can be, 
and are, raised in this Park region, and we can have our 
homes in a land where one-fourth is a land of beautiful 
groves, and among these beautiful groves we find the 
lakes so combined as to make it a landscape of beauty, 
why should people pass by it for 
the broad-spread, wind-torn prai- 
ries of Dakota? Nowhere has na- 
ture prepared any land that, in its 
primitive state, before man has 
turned the sod, can be, in any fair 
comparison, said to be as beautiful 
as the Park Region. Allithe settler 
has to do to make it ‘‘ outshine” 
in looks the oldest of the parks of 
our old countries, is to just culti- 
vate the soil, put in the seeds, 
build his house and fences, for 
he has all the shacery, the lakes, 
and the terraced ground at hand; 
and if he will build the castles and 
other artificial surroundings, he 
may feel that he has at short notice 
all the good and beautiful of an 
old country of hundreds of years 
of improvements. 

Nowhere can be found a land 
equal to that on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad between Verndale 
and Detroit, or Wadena and Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn., either in beauty 
or in the dollars it will return for 
an investment. And as to towns, 
I would say that Wadena and Per- 
ham now are the very foremost, 
and will grow this coming spring 
and summer more than any towns 
on this railroad. 

People in the East are watching 
us, and only waiting until spring, 
when the rush will come; and 
they have learned that the “Land 
of the Dakotas” land of 
‘‘hoom,” gotten up by unprinci- 
pled town lot speculators, and that 
the report of crops of that far 
advertised prairie are so far from 
the truth as to blank lies. 
Dakota and the Red River Valley are not what they are 
reported to be. They are good, we would not decry 
them, but they are boomed far beyond what is true. 
This is proved by the many who go by us to that 
boomed country, get their eyes opened and return to 
make a home in Otter Tail County. OrreR TAIL. 
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In Oregon they have a grade of wheat known as 
goose wheat. It is so called because the wheat grown 
in the State came from two or three grains taken from 
the craw of a wild goose. The wheat has a very hard, 
coarse shell, and makes a peculiar grade of flour. No 
wheat like it is known in this country. The people of 
Oregon have wondered from whence it came. The 
wonder is explained. From samples of foreign 
wheat at the Agricultural Department the exact dupli- 
cate of the goose wheat of Oregon has been found. This 
wheat comes from a small province in Spain, the only 
place where it has been grown. From that, one may 
safely surmise that the wild goose flies around the world 
in pretty fast time, 


VALLEY CITY, DAKOTA. 





This attractive town is situated fifty-eight miles west 
of Fargo. It is one of the prosperous places of North 
Dakota, and the county-seat of Barnes County, having 
tributary to it a well settled, rich agricultural country. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Company hive erected 
a fine depot on the line of the road at this point, at a 
cost of over $8,000. Good brick business blocks, a 
high school building and tasty residences are 
characteristics of Valley City. The estimated popula- 
tion is 1,500. There are six churches, two built of 
brick and four of wood; three National banks built of 
brick; one frame and one brick school house; a brick 
court house, costing $35,000; a brick jail, $10,000; one 
large brick hotel just completed, costing over $30,000; 
and two smaller ones of frame; one large brick opera 
house. The city has two brick yards and the output is 
about 20,000 a day. 

Valley City is well supplied with lumber and coal 








VIEWS IN VALLEY CITY, DAKOTA, 


yards, and has two large flour mills, operated by power 
from the famous Cheyenne River; it also has a telephone 
system. Building is going on with great rapidity in 
every quarter of the city, mechanics getting from $3 
to $3.50 per day. There are three papers published, 
namely: Daily and Weekly Times and Barnes County 
Record. 

From a recent issue of the Times we copy the fol- 
lowing statistics concerning Barnes County: 





Estimated population................00. as 7,000 
Total vote of 1883 ...........2.. pine eee wee 1,342 
Taxable valuation, 1882...... Meer ere .. $1,400,000 
Number of National banks.......... sada 2 
Number of private banks.................. 2 
Number of flouring mills............. ee 3 
Number of church buildings....... see, Ges 7 
re Re $22,000 
Number of school buildings........... ere 48 
ON ON oink crciacencdcwdsons cescece, Sete 
Number of public schools.................. 48 
Number of daily newspapers......... ere er 1 
Number of weekly newspapers......,....+. 3 








Estimated area under cultivation........... 125,000 
Estimated area in wheat.................. 90,000 
Estimated yield per acre.................. 2216 
Estimated area in oats............  ..... 15,000 
Estimated yield per acre.................. 55 
Acreage of timber land..... ie aac aewe 7,000 
Bonded debt of county ............ cooscse “OROO08 


The Times says: ‘Statistics heretofore published of 
improvements made during the past year, show an 
outlay of nearly $215,000, and from present indica- 
tions, the scarcity of business houses and private 
residences for rental (in fact, it may be stated truthfully 
that there are none unoccupied), the building opera- 
tions next year, in order to adequately meet the 
demand, will no doubt be forty per cent. larger than 
during that just drawing to a close. Many other 
improvements have been made, which in briefest sum- 
mary comprise a thorough system of sewerage, 
telephone exchange, the expenditure of over $15,000 
for street improvement and the completion of the 
new $35,000 hotel, all of which, 
like facts above cited, mark an 
era of great progress. The re- 
ceipts and shipments of wheat 
have also increased more than half 
since the season of 1882, showing: 
that the growth of the city is not 
in advance of the country sur- 
rounding it, but of a most health- 
ful kind; the receipts and ship- 
ments at the elevator for 1881 
being in round numbers 104,000 
bushels, and for the season of 
1882, 268,000, making an increase 
of 164,000 bushels, more than the 
whole marketed crop of 1881, be- 
sides the many thousands of 
bushels received and ground at 
the Sheyenne roller mills of this 
city, and leaving out entirely men- 
tion of the unthreshed and un- 
marketed grain, estimated by deal- 
ers to be fully 175,000 bushels. 
As a natural consequence these 
conditions bring about a firm feel- 
ing in the real estate market, trans- 
actions being remarkably free for 
this period of the year. In propor- 
tion with the inerease in other 
quarters, the mercantile business 
has also extended, and many new 
comers have driven their stakes 
and become members of the com- 
mercial circle. Business transac- 
tions cannot now be covered by 
less than $900,000 per annum. 


eee 


THE Rocky Mountain Goat. 
It may be of interest to some to 
know that this animal is found 
only in the highest and most 
broken cliffs. The animal is pure 
white, with a long shaggy coat, the base of which is like 
fur in firmness of texture. They have very deep 
shoulders, and at a distance, when moving, resemble an 
albino deer. They present a picturesque sight when 
standing out on a ledge of rock with a background of 
the same. They are larger than the ordinary domestic 
goat, and have a very dignified appearance, which is 
due to a decidedly thin whisker. It is thought there 
are some of these goats on the peaks near Livingston. 
—Livingston Tribune. 





How some Montana cattle kings make their fortunes 
can easily be understood from the following facts: D. 
A. G. Floweree, of Helena, drove, last August, to Bil- 
lings, and further by rail to Chicago and a market, 1,840 
head of.cattle, which sold for $98,200. At St. Paul some 
butchers got the privilege to pick several steers, at $100 
per head, from the lot. It is safe to say that the prime 
cost price of this herd was below $25 per head. This 
is better than gold mining. 





A WOOLEN MILL is to be built at Tacoma, W. T. 
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In this Department is given official formation concerning the 
affairs of the Companies included in the “ Villard System,’’ namely, 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, the Oregon and Transconti- 
nental Company, the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, the 
Oregon and California Railroad Company, and the Oregon Improve- 
ment Company. 


NORTHERN TRANSCONTINENTAL SURVEY. 


Extract from Report of the Director to Henry Villard, Esq., Presi- 

dent Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
Newport, R. I., March 12th, 1883. 

DEAR Sir:—I have the honor to transmit herewith 
a brief report of what has been done during the past 
season in the various departments of this Survey. 

Yours Respectfully, 
RAPHAEL PUMPELLY. 

In the matter of the Washington Territory coals, the 
cost of acquiring the 2,000 acres of coal land decided 
upon by the Survey, not including the price of the 
land, has been several times saved by the N. T. Survey. 

When the Survey undertook the selection of the coal 
lands on the Sound, nothing was known of the extent 
of the bituminous coal fields beyond a few sections on 
Carbon and Green Rivers. 

. . . * * * 

In the Wilkeson field 7,680 acres of possibly availa- 
ble coal lands on even sections were explored by the 
Survey, and 1,000 taken as the only really desirable 
portion. ’ ° : e ’ 

It is well within the truth to say that, aside from 
their great intrinsic value, the bituminous coal lands 
already selected by Messrs. Willis and Eldridge will 
have a market value as coal lands, within ten years, of 
not less than $2,000,000. 

The great importance of finding bituminous steam 
coal for the locomotives of the Company, caused me to 
begin explorations early in Montana. In June, Mr. 
Eldridge, geologist in charge, after examining the 
already known prospects of the Chestnut property, dis- 
covered, within three miles of the tunnel, a field of 
bituminous coking coal. This he has traced nearly 
eight miles by prospecting pits, and has tested in 
depth at several points sufficiently to determine the 
areas desirable to be purchased. 

This work resulted in recommending the purchase of 
about 1,000 acres and the abandonment of as much 
more, the value of which could not have been deter- 
mined without this exploration. 

Lying as it does almost on the line and near the sum- 
mit of the Rocky Mountains, this coal is of great value 
both for the road, and for sale as coal and as coke for 
the mining districts. 

There are several seams of this coal, but Iam not 





yet in a position to state the aggregate thickness of | 
available and valuable fuel. The individual seams, 

where tested, show from four to eight feet thickness of | 
merchantable coal. During my rapid reconnoissance | 
trip last summer, I determined the position of the line 

of outcrop of the coal horizon along a distance of 

several hundred miles. 

I instructed Mr. Eldridge to examine this line with 
more care, and during the autumn he explored it care- 
fully in its windings between the Yellowstone and 
Missouri. 
of a quality to render it very valuable for local domes- 


While bituminous coal was found, frequently 


tic use in a treeless region, Mr. Eldridge discovered 
promising prospects only in one portion of the region. 
The coal was there within four miles of an extensive 
deposit of magnetic iron ore. 

This region will be carefully examined during the 
coming season. It is very near the best route for the 
Benton Branch. 

A hurried trip was also made by Mr. Eldridge to ex- 
plore for coal near the National Park. 
at several points, but in too thin beds to be of use. 


Coal was found 


A reconnoissance exploration for coal was made by 
Mr. B. T. Putnam, in the autumn, in the country 
between the Mullan tunnel and Missoula. The coal 


» found was not available as regards quantity or quality, 
or it was, as at Missoula, merely a lignite of low value 
for locomotives. 
Mr, Putnam, however, examined the deposit of mag- , 
‘ 








netic iron ore near Cable City, and found it to be of 
great extent and of corresponding value, as shown by 
our analysis of a commercial sample taken by Mr. Put- 
namin, viz.: 62.82 per cent. metallic iron; 0.036 per 
cent. phosphorus. It is very high in iron, and re- 
markably low in phosphorus. Owning this, the Com- 
pany would have, with its coking coals from Bozeman 
or perhaps to be found nearer, the materials necessary 
for manufacturing steel rails at a reasonable cost. 

Mr. Putnam was also detailed to make a special 
examination of the copper discoveries at Copperopolis. 

Before the discovery of valuable steam coal near 
Bozeman, I had experiments made in the laboratory, 
and afterwards at some coke ovens in Pennsylvania, on 
a process invented in the Survey for making a good 
coke fuel from the Dakota lignites. These experiments 
resulted very successfully, and I have reason to believe 
that coke can be made in Dakota at about $5.50 per 
ton, if needed. It would have a high heating power, 
and might be specially useful during the season of 
ripening wheat, when there is danger of fire from lig- 
nite or bituminous coal. 

The topographical work of the Survey has been 
pushed vigorously. Mr. Wilson, chief topographer, 
has surveyed nearly four square geographical degrees, 
covering the country just east of the Belt Mountains, 
between the Yellowstone and the Missouri, and ineclud- 
ing the valleys of the Musselshall and Judith. 

Mr. Goode has extended the previous year’s work in 
the Yakima country eastward to the Columbia, and 
westward to the summit of the Cascade Range. 

Mr. Nell has surveyed the country north of the lati- 
tude of Spokane Falls between Clark’s Fork and the 
Colville Indian Reservation. 

These surveys are almost wholly platted and ready to 
be photo-lithographed in order to give working maps 
for the use of the special parties working in those 
fields. 

In May I shall be able to hand you printed copies of 
these maps showing some of the results of the work of 
the different departments. Next year all the facts will 
be represented on these sheets, and also on those to 
result from the coming season’s surveys. 

In the Yakima region, the forest was carefuly studied 
by Assistant Brandegee, and the extent and composi- 
tion of the forest will be fully represented. 

And I hope to add also the soil classification, and, 
provisionally, the climate facts. 

In the Forest Department, Prof. Sargent has made a 
trip over the Dakota and Minnesota Division. He also 
sent a special assistant, Mr. H. C. Putnam, a success- 
ful lumber manufacturer, to study generally the lumber- 
ing industries of the Pacific Coast, and to make a gen- 
eral survey of the Company’s forests on the Sound, and 
in the interior, and in Minnesota. This resulted ina 
report a copy of which was sent to your Land Commis- 
sioner, and one will follow this. Mr. Brandegee has 
studied the forest on the east slope of the Cascades, and 
Assistant Templeman has incidentally gathered a large 
amount of information concerning the forests on the 
Sound and on the Skagit and Steiloquamish Rivers. 

All the work of this department goes to prove that 
the Northern Pacific R. R. has at present three great 
forests of immense value in the near future. By the 
establishment of a firm and well considered policy with 
reference to preservation from fire and theft, and to 
sales of stumpage—not of land—the N. P. R. R. will 
own the greatest lumber estate and be the greatest 
lumber carrier in the world. 

The great importance of this faet led to the offering 
of several recommendations from this department of 
the Survey as a result of the work of the past season. 

One of these of immediate importance was that in- 
demnity lands should be taken to the fullest extent 
possible in forest lands, especially in the Coeur d’Alene 
and Bitter Root Mountain regions. Farming lands will 
be occupied by settlers, and, in any event, bring traffic 
to the road; but the forests will bring not only traffic to 
the road, but, under proper management, long con- 
tinued and high royalties. 

Other recommendations were also made concerning 
forest policy and with regard to plantations in the tree- 
less districts. 

In the department relating to Soils, Professor Hilgard 
traversed the Yakima region, and has had observations 





made in eastern Washington, and in the regions cov- 
ered by the topographical parties. The results of this 
department will probably soon be ready to map. 

The Department of Forage Plants was organized too 
late to give much of result during the past season. Mr. 
Canby issued instructions for observations, and made a 
journey through eastern Montana with reference to 
planning the work. 

It is proposed, aside from the detailed observations of 
the collectors accompanying the topographical parties, 
to have the whole country comprehensively visited by 
one or two men of experience in cattle ranching, who 
will look at all parts of the territory covered by the N. 
T. Survey from a business point of view, taking into 
consideration all the questions that contribute to suc- 
cess or failure in this occupation. These expert assist- 
ants will be men familiar with the business in all its 
details and in all parts of the country. 

I propose, as soon as I ean find the right kind of 
man for so difficult a task, to have a general survey 
made of the arable lands by a farmer familiar with all 
that relates to agriculture in interior regions, and capa- 
ble of weighing all the facts of climate, quality of soil, 
irrigation, ete. 

In the Department of Climate and Rivers, which was 
organized late last summer, Prof. Holden has compiled 
and platted all existing information concerning the c¢li- 
mate and agricultural experience, not only in our field, 
but to the extreme north of British Columbia. 

He has also received answers to a large number of 
cireulars, and instructions were issued for stream gaug- 
ing in time to test the method, and prove that it could 
be easily executed. 

Prof. Holden has also established stations for the 
observation of maximum and minimum daily tempera- 
ture and of rain-fall at the following points to fill out 
gaps in the network of Signal Service Stations: James- 
town, Dak.; Little Missouri, Dak.; Gallatin, Mont. ; 
Butte City, Mont.; Pleasant Grove, Washington Terri- 
tory. 

While the topographical parties will determine the 
distribution of the irrigable lands, they will also estab- 
lish stream gauges for obtaining a record of the amount 
of water at different seasons and in successive years at 
critical points. All the data will be gathered almost 
incidentally that may be necessary in determining the 
practicability or advisability of establishing great or 
small irrigation enterprises. 


— Se 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


,ASTERN DIVISIONS. 
CIRCULAR NO. 54, 


GENERAL MANAGER’S OFFICE, St. PAUvt, | 
March 5th, 1883. j 


G. W. Cross, Superintendent of Transportation, 
Northern Pacitic Railroad, having tendered his resig- 
nation, the same has been accepted, to take effect 
April Ist, proximo. 

J. T. Odell, Superintendent Dakota Division, has been 
appointed Superintendent of Transportation, Eastern 
Division, to take effect same date. 

H. Haupt, General Manager. 


CIRCULAR NO, 55. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S OFFICE, St. PAut, 
March Sth, 1883. 


E. J. Westlake has been appointed Superintendent of 
Dining Cars on Northern Pacific Ruilroad, to take 
eflect April Ist, proximo. 

The supervision of this office will also extend to 
Hotels and Restaurants along the line of the N. P. R. R. 
so far as to examine and report whether conditions of 
leases are complied with in reference to the character 
of meals and accommodations furnished to travelers and 
employees. 

The Superintendent of Dining Cars has authority to 
purchase all perishable supplies. 

Supplies that can be kept in stock to be procured by 
requisition on Purchasing Agent. 

Monthly reports will be made to General Manager of 
supplies purchased, amount and value consumed, and 
amount and value on hand in stock, and where located. 


H. Haupt, General Manager. 


(Continued on fourteenth puye.) 
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DAKOTA’S WHEAT FIELDS. 





Mr. S. S. Blanchard, formerly of Boston and now of 
Fargo, Dakota, lectured before the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association last evening on ‘‘Dakota and the 
Wheat Fields—A Word to Young Men About the New 
Northwest.” He spoke especially of the valley of the 
Red River of the North as a wheat-growing region. 
There are evidences, he said, that the valley was once 
the bed of a lake. In the soil are ingredients which 
make it especially favorable to the growth of wheat. 
He had seen samples of wheat grown on land on which 
that grain had been raised every year for fifty or sixty 
seasons—in the earlier years 
by the employees of the Hud- 
son Bay Company—without 
resort to any fertilizer. The 
farmers begin sowing as soon 
as the soil for three inches 
from the surface is free from 
frost. Often the soil is frozen 
to a depth of six feet, and the 
moisture coming up as the 
season advances keeps the 
roots of the grain properly 
watered, even in the absence 
of rain. The speaker said 
that Dakota offers good in- 
ducements to young men with 
capital enough to equip the 
farms which the Government 
will give them, or which they j 
can select at a low price per 
acre. Because of the exten- 
sive use of machinery and the regularity of the 
work of wheat raising, that industry is more like 
manufacturing than like farming, and can be profitably 
pursued by persons of little experience as farmers. A 
young man could make a fair start in wheat raising 
with a capital of $1,500.—N. ¥. Sun, Feb. 28th. 





WHERE TO LOCATE. 





From the Jamestown Capital. 


The objection is frequently made that the Northern 
Pacific Railway belt is not desirable for settlement, 





because the price of the Government land within its 
limits is rated as ‘double 





| adjoining at good wages. Thisis a great advantage to 
|&man of small means, and enables him to keep his 
family until he can get his own farm sufficiently under 
cultivation to yield him a living. This season there 
will be a very large amount of land broken, and we 
fear it will be impossible to find men and teams suffi- 
cient to do the work. One real estate man last week 
received an order to contract for 900 acres of breaking. 
These chances to put in work at profitable wages are 
much more frequent within the railway belt than in 
any other section of the country. Indeed, men and 


teams can get all the work they want during the summer 
season within the railway limit, and will probably be 





HARVEST SCENE IN DAKOTA. 


able to doso for years to come. But this cannot 
always be done in outside localities. By this means 
the $200 additional cost of a pre-emption can soon be 
made. 

There are several other reasons why it is desirable to 
locate within the railway limit, but those mentioned 
are sufficient to show that persons make a mistake who 
settle outside simply because it costs $200 more to 
prove up a pre-emption claim. Homesteads and tree 
claims are the same in all parts of the country. 





MARKET prices at Yakima, Washington Territory, a 
prosperous town in the wheat and cattle section of the 
Yakima Valley, were quoted as follows, March 15th, by 








THE RUSH TO DAKOTA. 


From the Milwaukee Telegraph. 

Mr. Kendall, who has been to Dakota, and knows 
just what he is talking about, and is so honorable and 
has so much at stake that he can only talk the truth, is 
prepared to give clear and desirable information about 
the Territory. The following is taken from the Alex- 
andria Herald, and gives a glowing account of Dakota: 
‘‘We are asked why it is that every one is going to 
Dakota. We suppose it is because it is fashiopable. 
The rush to Dakota is as enthusiastic as ever it was to 
the gold fields of California, and upon a far greater and 
grander scale. In the gold 
craze it was a lottery, and 
most people drew blanks, but 
in this scheme all draw prizes. 
They are coming by excur- 
sions, in regular traius, sleep- 
ers and stock cars; by car- 
riages, white covered wagons, 
on horseback and on foot. 
They are coming by battalions 
and columns, by townships 
and counties, all flocking out 
here to settle Dakota. Every 
shade of business, every class 
of men and women, are repre- 
sented. The lawyer has left 
his brief, the doctor his pa- 
tients, the merchant locked 
his store, the banker closed 
his bank, the mechanic drop- 
ped his tools, the laborer 
quit his work, the farmer sold his possessions, the 
teacher resigned his position, and all rush pell mell 
for Dakota to secure a quarter section of her dirt—the 
sure foundation of a fortune. Some come for health 
and all for wealth, but few are dissatisfied. Hundreds 
who emptied their pocket-books to obtain the $14 
necessary to file upon their land three years ago are 
to-day worth from $2,000 to $3,000, with good farms 
and happy homes. Many single ladies, who were 
teachers in the East on limited salaries, rejoice to-day 
in the possession of 320 acres of land. Several hundred 
thousand dollars were made last year out of invest 
ments in Dakota lands. Pale-cheeked invalids have 
had restored to them the rose of health, and the great- 
est prosperity has smiled upon them all. Is this not 

sufficient reason why the 








minimum.’’ That is to say, = 
when settlers come to prove E 
up they have to pay $2.50 per 
acre for their claims, whilst in 
all other sections of the coun- 
try the price is only one-half 
that amount. The Capital 
has called attention to this 
subject before, and shown the 
injustice in it. But at the 
same time, we think settlers 
in many cases overestimate 
the disadvantage they have to : : 
suffer from this law. At most = ; tl pv al 
it only affects pre-emptions sau, 
and commuted homesteads. = 
But in most cases a homestead 
entry is lived out, or at least 
it should be, and the effect 
of the law, therefore, is almost 
wholly applicable to pre-emp- 
tions. And in these it only 
involves an additional ex- 
pense of $200. 

But there are within the railway belt advantages 
which greatly tend to counteract this additional cost of 
the pre-emption, and more than make up for it. In the 
first place, land is worth more in this section than in 
others, and the $200 is in some cases made up many 
times over. Within the limits of the railway land grant 
more capital has been attracted, and consequently 
more money is in circulation. Large farms are being 
opened up by people of means, the proprietors of which 
are always ready to give work to asettler on a homestedd 
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A DAKOTA WHEAT FARM. 


the Signal: Flour, per barrel, $7; wheat, per bushel, 
75 cts.; oats, per bushel, 75 cts.; barley, per bushel, 
75 cts.; potatoes, per bushel, 50 cts.; bacon and hams, 
per pound, 15 ects.; shoulder, per pound, 12 cts.; beef 
steak, per pdund, 124 to 15 cts.; boiling meats and 
roasts, per pound, 10 cts.; lard, per pound, 15 cts.; 
butter, per pound, 37 cts.; apples, per pound, 5 cts. ; 
sugar, from 5 to 64 pounds for $1; coffee, 5 pounds for 
$1; calico, 12 yards for $1; nails, 8 and 10 cents per 
pound. 





a = throng is surging to Dakota? 

= The abundant harvests of this 
year are the marvel of the 
age. The sight of it has 
filled the people with enthu- 
siasm. The people of the East 
have learned that we have a 
feast here the year round in 
our lands, and that they are 
welcome to come and partake. 

_—_e)o———— 

THE Division or Dakota. 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean has 
expressed the opivion, from 
information it can gather, that 
the population of all Dakota 
will be increased 300,000 dur- 
ing the present year. Of this 
increase it is perfectly safe to 
say ihat North Dakota will re- 
ceive one-half. Wes all have 
the requisite nuu:ber of popu- 
lation by the time another year 
rolls round to entitle that por- 
tion of Dakota north of the forty-sixth parallel to ad- 
mission as a State. The Repudlican don’t by any means 
abandon the idea of division. It believes this Territory 
will be divided at the very next session of Congress, 
and it has good reason for this belief. All of those who 
have schemed, plotted and traded against division will 
be consigned to their political graves, from which there 
is no resurrection. The future great State of North 
Dakota will have no use for men who have tried to 
strangle her in her infancy.—Fargo Republican. 
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CIRCULAR NO. 56. 
GENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE, St. PAUL, 
March 10th, 1883. 

B. McHugh, Superintendent of the Minnesota Divis- 
ions, having tendered his resignation, the sameis hereby 
accepted, to take effect April 1st, proximo. 

M. C, Kimberly, General Assistant Engineer of the 
Construction Department, is appointed Superintendent 
of the Minnesota Divisions, and will enter upon his 
duties at the same date. 

H. Haupt, General Manager. 
Oo 
WESTERN DIVISIONS. 


CIRCULARS. 





ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER’s OFFICE, NEw } 


Tacoma, W. T., Feb. 15th, 1883. \ 


Mr. H. W. Fairweather, under date of February 1st, 
1883, having tendered his resignation as Superin- 
tendent of the Pend d’Oreille Division, and insisting 
upon being at once relieved, his resignation is reluct- 
antly accepted. 

Mr. F. F. Griffin is hereby appointed Superintendent 
of Pend d’Oreille Division, taking effect February 16th, 
1883. He will be respected and obeyed accordingly. 

J. M. Bucktey, Ass’t General Manager. 


ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER'S OrFIcE, NEw } 
Tacoma, W. T., Feb. 19th, 1883. " 
Mr. Otis Sprague, having tendered his resignation as 
Superintendent of Pacific Division, to take effect Feb- 
ruary 19th, 1883, the office of Superintendent of Pacific 
Division is hereby abolished. 
All business pertaining to that office will be trans- 
acted by the Assistant General Manager. 
J. M. Buckey, Ass’t General Manager. 


LEASE OF THE OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD. 





The following resolutions were proposed to the Lon- 
don meeting of the Preferred Stockholders of the Oregon 
and California Railroad Company, held Saturday, 
March 17th, 1883, and unanimously adopted : 

First. That the net earnings of the year 1882, to an 
amount not exceeding $300,000, be distributed as a 
dividend in cash, and not in scrip. 

Second. That for the purpose of completing and 
equipping the Southern Extension to a junction with 
the Central Pacitic, and of renewing and improving the 
old lines, the Company is authorized and directed to 
execute to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of 
New York, a second mortgage on all its lines and prop- 
erty, present and future, to secure an issue of second 
mortgage bonds, such bonds to be issued at the rate of 
$10,000 for each mile of constructed road, and so that 
the aggregate prior lien (both of the first and second 
mortgages), having priority over the preferred stock, 
shall not exceed $30,000 for each mile of constructed 
road ; such bonds to bear interest at the rate of seven 
per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, on the first 
days of April and October, at the same places and at 
the same rates of exchange as the existing first mort- 
gage bonds, and to mature on the Ist day of April, 
A. D. 1933; the form and details of such bonds and 
mortgage to be submitted to and approved of by the 
trustees for the preferred stockholders. 

Third. That the proposals of the Oregon and Trans- 
continental Company to contract for the construction 
and equipment of the Southern Extension and its com- 
pletion by the Ist day of July, 1885, be adopted; and 
that the Company shall accordingly issue to the con- 
tractors, in payment for such construction, all the un- 
issued first mortgage bonds, and, in addition, second 
mortgage bonds (as authorized by the previous resolu- 
tion), at the rate of $10,000 per mile for each mile of 
road of the main line between Portland and the junction 
with the Central Pacific, the contracfors agreeing to 
complete and equip the extension and settle and 
liquidate all outstanding construction accounts, the 
details and form of the construction contract to be sub- 
mitted to and approved of by the preferred stock 
trustees, and such contract not to be valid until exe- 
cuted by them. 

Fourth. That the company be further authorized and 





directed to lease its lines and property to the Oregon | 


and Transcontinental Company, or its assigns, for 999 
years upon the following terms: The lessee shall pay as 
rental to the lessor (in addition to all bond interest) 
for the year 1883, $320,000, for the year 1884, $320,000, 
for the first half of 1885, $160,000 ($20,000 of such 
rental for the years 1883 and 1884, and $10,000 for the 
half of 1885, to constitute a management fund, the 
balance to be distributed as dividend), and thereafter 
a rental of thirty-five per cent. of the gross earnings of 
the road, which percentage the lessee shall guarantee 


second mortgages, the sinking fuzd on the first mort- 
gage, and a minimum additional sum of $260,000 





off, or renew, at maturity, the second mortgage bonds, 
but shall be entitled to have issued to it, in heu of any 
so paid off, other bonds of like tenor and duration, and 
so on until the expiration of the lease, so that the 
amount, character and incidence of the second mort- 
gagé debt shall not be changed, except that by liquida- 
tion of the present first mortgage debt, the second 
mortgage debt now authorized will ultimately become 
the first and only prior lien on the road. The lessees 
shall be empowered, whenever they think fit, to com- 
plete the west side division to Astoria and Junction, 
and to receive in payment for such extension all the 
unissued first mortgage and second mortgage bonds. 
The lease shall contain a provision for reduction of the 
percentage of operating expenses on the Ist of January, 
1886, and at the end of every subsequent three years 
according to the actual diminution (if any) of the 
average percentage of operating expenses of the pre- 
vious three years (but no such reduction to be made in 
respect of a diminution of less than three per cent.), 
and may also contain a provision permitting the lessee 
to cancel the lease, either on the 31st day of December, 
1885, or the 3lst day of December, 1886, by giving six 
months’ previous written notice. But in case such 
notice shall be given, the rental for the half year ending 
December 31st, 1885, shall not be a percentage, but a 
fixed sum of $160,000 ($10,000 to go to the manage- 
ment fund, the balance to be distributed as dividend), 
in addition to bond interest and sinking fund ; and in 
case such notice shall only expire on the 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1886, the rental for the year ending December 
3ist, 1886, shall not be a percentage, but a fixed sum of 
$320,000 ($20,000 to form the management fund, the 
balance to be distributed as dividend), in addition to 
bond interest and sinking fund. The details and form 
of lease shall be submitted to and approved of by the 
trustees for the preferred stockholders, and it shall not 
be valid until executed by them. 

Fifth. That the following gentlemen shall act as 
Trustees for the Preferred Stockholders, and be placed 
in office as Directors for the coming year: R. D. 
Peebles, G. H. Hopkinson and Patrick Buchan, of 
London. 

Sixth. That the qualification for Director shall be the 
ownership of fifty shares of preferred or one hundred 
shares of common stock deposited with the company 
during the term of office. 


oor 


TACOMA AND ITS MOUNTAIN. 





From ‘‘ Travels on the Pacific Coast,’’ by Newton H. Chittenden. 


New Tacoma is keeping well abreast of her northrrn 
rival, and through the combined advantages of her 
commanding commercial position, and the certain 
utilization of her great resources of coal, lumber, lime and 
agriculture, has good grounds for expecting to always 
rank among the principal cities of the coast. Within 
the last twelve months this rapidly rising city has ex- 
pended about $500,000 in car shops, coal bunkers, 
wharves and warehouses, $250,000 in 150 residences, 
$36,000 in 24 stores, $25,000 in churches, $23,000 in 
banking houses and printing offices, $15,000 on hotels, 
$10,000 in a court house, $8,000 in a furniture factcry, 
$5,000 in saw mill improvements, and $2,000 in side- 
walks, a total of nearly a round million of dollars. Her 
coal mines are producing about 25,000 tons a month, 
and the little valley of Puyallup, close at hand, is a 
perfect hop bonanza, producing over $400,000 worth 
the past season. During my recent travels in British 
Columbia I met an old man nearly seventy years of 
age, who told me that he cleared about $3,500 this 
year from his little hop yard in this valley, doing all the 
work except picking himself. Whatever may be the 
future of Tacoma’s prosperity, nothing can ever rob 
her of the matchless glory of her mountain view. 
Looking at the snow-crowned summit of Mount Tacoma, 
through a good glass, on the bright cold morning of the 
3d inst., acloud of vapor was seen rising from it. Soon 
after 1 read a letter from a resident of Yakima Valley, 
thirty miles to the southeast, describing his observation 
of the same. It is doubtless caused by the snow falling 
into its still smouldering crater. A horse back trail is 
being cut from the N. P. R. R., near Wilkeson, twenty- 
six miles, for the convenience of tourists who wish to 
ascend the Grandest Mountain of the Pacific Slope. 





A comPANy is being organized at Benton, M. T., to 


| make the trip to the Alaska gold fields on horseback. A 
to be sufficient to pay the bond interest on the first and | 


($20,000 to go to the management fund, the balance to | 
be distributed as dividend); the lessee shall further pay | which they will pass, 


large number of names have heen enrolled, and officers 
have been chosen. They expect to be four months on 
the road and to prospect the unexplored country through 





A LITLE NONSENSE. 


An exchange says the best thing to give an enemy is 
kindness; but that all depends on the enemy’s size. 


‘« Br jabers!” exclaimed an Irishman, “I’ve slept six- 
teen hours. I went to bed at eight and got up at 
eight.” 

Curran’s ruling passion was a joke. In his last ill- 
ness, his physician, observing in the morning that he 
coughed with more difficulty, he answered: ‘That is 
‘ather surprising, as I have been practicing all night.” 


A PENNSYLVANIA inventor has evolved a new rat trap, 
in one end of which is a mirror. This may do for the 
female rats; but when a male rat notices that the bait 
looks double he will think he has had enough and go 
home. 


An ear for music: ‘ Yes,” said Fenderson, “I’ve got 
quite an ear for music.” ‘‘ You have quite an ear, sure 
enough,” said Fogg, ‘‘but I wasn’t sure it was for 
music. I didn’t know but it was intended for a wind- 
mill.”—Boston Transcript. 


An Englishman shooting small game in Germany 
said to his host that there was a spice of danger in 
shooting in America. ‘‘ Ah!” said the host, ‘‘ you like 
danger mit your sport. Then you go out shooting mit 
me. The last time I shoot my brudcr-in-law in the 
schtomack.” 


“You can’t add different things together,” said a 
school teacher. “If you add a sheep and a cow 
together it does not make two sheep or two cows.” A 
little boy, the son of a milkman, held up his hand and 
said: ‘*That may be with sheep and cows, but if you 
add a quart of water to a quart of milk, it makes two 
quarts of milk. I’ve seen it tried.” 


A SCISSORS-GRINDER was ringing his bell ‘‘to grind” 
on Brush Street, when a young man called to him and 
asked: ‘‘Say, can you sharpen everything?” ‘Yes, 
eferytings.” ‘‘Can you sharpen my wits?” ‘Your 
vits? Vhell, I guess you haf to go und get a new han- 
dle und back-spring put in first! I must haf sometings 
to hang on py !”—Detroit Free Press. 


Lorp TENTERDEN had an inveterate habit of snubbing 
witnesses. One day he was presiding at a cireuit din- 
ner, and asked a country magistrate if he would take 
venison. ‘Thank you, my lord; I am going to take 
boiled chicken.” ‘That, sir, is no answer to my ques- 
tlon. Iask you again if you will take venison, and I 
will trouble you to say yes or no without further 
prevarication.” 


IHEAPING on the horrors: Lady Midas——‘‘ And we were 
bustled into the train anyhow, my dear Mrs. de Tomp- 
kyns; and only imagine our horror, when the train had 
started, at discovering that we were actually in a sec- 
ond-class carriage!” Grigsby (innocently)—‘‘ Dear 
me! Yes! Very awkward indeed. You'd taken 
third-class tickets, I suppose?” (Horror of Lady and 
Miss Midas, who generally take a saloon carriage all to 
themselves).—London Punch. 


GENEROsITY itself: A man was quietly munching on 
a piece of pie in a saloon, Friday morning, when a look 
of distress suddenly displaced the serene expression on 
his face. Taking something from between his teeth, 
and looking at it, he cried to the waiter: ‘Here, you, 
there’s a stone I found in this pie!” The waiter took 
it, glanced at it critically, and, handing it back, briefly 
said: ‘It’s no good to us, you can have it.”—Danbury 
News. 

Tus is the greeting which a Texas paper extends to 
anew pastor: ‘“‘The Rey. Mr. Glass, the preacher for 
the ensuing year, has come. He has preity good 


clothes, doubtless purchased with means saved by sys- 
tematic starvation from his salary of last year, for he 
looks a littlelank. It is, perhaps, quite proper that the 
‘world,’ and especially his church members, should 
take his good clothes into consideration and dead-beat 
the Lord this year. There is nothing more to be appre- 
ciated than free religion, ” 
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Prices of Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities. 


FURNISHED BY DECKER, HowELL & Co., 58 Broapway, New York. 





The following table shows the highest and lowest prices and sales of the Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities on the New York Stock Exchange, from March 3d 


to April 2d. 
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The Earnings for the first eight months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year were as follows : 





Gross. Net. 
July Ist to January 3ist...... $3,093,600 $1,585,600 
so bcntds sce ce seunwaas 261,700 74,200 
Nass :6c8 ke easen 3,355,300 1,659,800 
POUTGOES, BOOB. 6.ooiscesscean 289,284 98,757 


The decrease in earnings for February as compared 
with the earnings for the same month of last year, was 
caused by the almost entire interruption of traffic on the 
railroad lines of the Company, during the first ten days 
of the month, by two severe freshets. The winter, 
which is now fortunately over, has been the most severe 
ever known. 


= —_—eoe — 


OREGON IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 





(Owning and operating the Pacific Coast S. S. Co., 
the Columbia and Puget Sound R. R. Co., and the 
Seattle Coal and Transportation Co.) 

The earnings of all Companies for first two months of 
current fiscal year were as follows: 





Gross. Net. 
December, 1662... . 2.066500 cae $271,209 $71,330 
OI Bea 56.866 sew ages 240,543 -42,114 
Re $511,752 $113,444 
Corresponding two monthe of last 
ME ON 5: Sacwaen cadences $471,461 $98,149 


The diminished earnings for January, as compared 
with December, are due to the prevalence of stormy 
weather, and the consequent irregular running of 
steamers on the Portland and Puget Sound routes. 











NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 


The approximate Gross Earnings of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company for the month of March 








I alii eae $583,400 00 Road miles, 1,701 

Corresponding month 
of last year....... 373,141 20 ss - 972 
Increase ...... $210,258 80 ” 729 
Nine months this year............... $5,672,925 29 
” 6 MR bcs ee nsaes nen 3,658,434 86 
IRE ET $2,014,490 43 

- ee 








NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND SALES. 


Approximate land sales for the month of March, 
1883, with corresponding month of previous year: 


Total 

Acres. Amount. Town Lots. haneeats 
March, 1883........ 53,956 $203,326 $42,443 $245,769 
March, 1882........ 35,826 128,544 15,600 144,144 








Total increase, 1883, 18,130 $74,782 $26,843 $101,625 
Average per acre this year, $4.13. Last year, $3.59 


“_ 
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An Eastern gentleman, prominently identified with 
mining industries and the manufacture of mining ma- 
chinery, has gone to Montana, with a view ofestablishing 
reduction and smelting works at the new town of Liv- 
ingston, Mont., to which that great mineral belt known 
as Clark’s Fork is directly tributary. His idea is to 
erect stamp mills there, and concentrators, and also 
smelting works. His reason for selecting Livingston 
being that a fine coking coal is found within five miles 
of that town, and limestone, which is sometimes used 
as a flux, is also abundant, 





Dvurine the past week one hundred and ninety-nine 
Government claims, amounting to thirty-one thousand 
eight hundred and forty acres, were filed on at the 
United States land office in this city; and final proof 
was made on seventy-three claims, aggregating eleven 
thousand six hundred and eighty acres. The officials 
state that in the general selection of claims, at present 
no marked preference is shown for any particular 
locality, but the filings are about equally distributed 
among the recently surveyed lands throughout the dis- 
trict.—Fargo Republican. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 


WALL SIREET, 





Corner of Broad, New York. 


Drexel & Co., Drexel, Harjes & Co., 
No. 34 South Third Street, 31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
PHILADELPHIA. PARIS. 


Domestic & Foreign Bankers 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 
Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO., 


No. 22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Feb,, ’83—Ou, 
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NORYHWESTERK ‘NOTES. 





CuarRLes H. Prescorr, as representative of the 
Northern Pacific Terminal Company, at Portland, 
recently paid the School Trustees $75,000 cash 
for the block upon which the new Villard Hotel will be 
built. 





In the early days of Montana the vigilantes placed a 
desperado on his mule and informed him that he had 
precisely fifteen minutes in which to leave the country. 
He quietly remarked, ‘‘Gents, if this mule don’t balk 
five will do.” 

REMEMBER that five acres of trees will exempt forty 
acres of land, with all the improvements thereon, from 
taxation. This goes a long way toward paying the 
expense of planting, and thus the tree crop becomes 
clear gain. It is the best crop you can raise. Comfort 
and beauty are combined with profit, and all in large 


proportions. No other improvement does so much to 


enhance the value of a farm. Ponder this, and be 
wise.— De Smet Leader. 


THE Secretary of the Interior has received a letter 
from Surgeon Heizmann, calling attention to the great 





therapeutical value of the mineral waters contained in 


the numerous springs with which the Yellowstone Park 
abounds, and recommending that the Government 


exempt the site at Steamboat Point from lease, and 
that in granting any leases or franchises to this public 
domain the Government retain the privilege of using 
all the waters. 


Ir will not be long before the vast straw product of 
Dakota, which is now almost utterly worthless, will be | 
utilized in the manufacture of the very best and most 
useful kind of lumber. Manufacturing establishments | 
for the purpose of making straw lumber will be built up 
all over Dakota. Recent experiments have demon- 
strated that a durable and substantial lumber can be | 
made with straw as the main ingredient. It is to be 
hoped that manufactories for the making of this kind of | 
lumber will soon be established here and at other points 
throughout the North. They would solve the lumber 
problem, and afford our town builders and settlers on 


the prairies cheap material for the erection of houses. 
Fargo Republican. 


Lieut. Fremont, of Co. H, 3d U. S. Inf., who went 
East in November last, returned yesterday en route to | 
Missoula. His father, General John C. Fremont, now | 
seventy years of age, is hale and vigorous, rides forty 
or fifty miles a day on horseback, and enjoys it as he did 
thirty years ago. He will soon go to Mexico, and 
promises his son a visit when the Northern Pacific is 
completed. His mother, Mrs. Jesse Benton Fremont, | 
is now fifty-eight years old, and in the enjoyment of 
splendid health. They reside in New York City. 
Lieut. Fremont, with his inherited taste for the frontier, 


is glad to get back to the mountains, but enjoyed 
greatly, after four years’ post service, the winter in 
America’s great city.—Deer Lodge New Northwest. 


White foreigners are pouring into Dakota every 
spring and summer and taking up our most desirable 
lands, there are thousands of deserving poor in the 
Eastern States who remain in poverty and wretched- 
ness, either because they have not the nerve or are 
financially unable to make the move to this land of 
plenty. The Northern Pacifie Company is making 
special efforts to induce German and other foreigners 
That is all right enough. There 
sut it is greatly to 
be deplored that more of our own countrymen who are 


to immigrate thither. 
is plenty of room here for them. 


dragging out miserable lives in Eastern factories and 
workshops, cannot, or do not, avail themselves of the 
grand opportunities afforded here in Dakota for health 
and wealth without drudgery. Some special mission- 
ary work should he inaugurated to spread the gospel 
truth of Dakota’s transcendent advantages among 
these people.— Bismarck Tribune. 


The Orme Locomotive Valve, 


April, ’83—cu. 


con rertm ave | 
CHICAGO- 
April,’33—-M _f& | 





UNION BRASS MEG. CO, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAR TRIMMINGS 


Hartley Reclining t Revelving: Ghairs 


(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 


REVOLVING CHAIRS FOR PARLOR CARS, 
SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 


The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET, 
4.1ls0 WZ ood Ceilings for Cars. 


WORKS: OFFICE : 


97 to 109 Ohio Street. 103 Ohio Street. 
J. HALL DOW, Pres’t. 


THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


»STANDARD WIND MILL, 


_ 27 SEARS IW USE. 












GUARANTEED 


an to any other make, 


Adooead by U. S. gov- 
ernment at forts and 
garrisons and by all 
leading railroad com- 
panies of this and 3 
other countries. 

Also the Celebrated 
which can be run by any power and is cheap, effective aad jurable. 
Will grind s any kind of mall vrain into feed at the rate of 6 t> 
yushels per hour, ac a — slity ands ize of mill used. Send 
for -atatogue and Price-List tdr 


U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Ill, 


April, ’83—r. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 











‘]GEO.B. CARPENTER iar 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Rain-Proof Covers 
AWNXINGS, COTTON GOODS. 
WIRE ROPE, 
FLacs anu Banners 


202 to 208 South Water St., 











Boston Daily - Advertiser, 


ONE DOLLAR A MONTH, 


Weekly Advertiser, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


Boston 


The Boston Daily Advertiser is the representative | 


Printers, Stationrs and Lithographers, 


paper of New England. The Boston Weekly Ad- 
vertiser contains all the news of the week, 
and especially from all parts of the 
New England States. 


April—m. 


March, ’83—cu. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


OF ALL INDS FOR 


RAILROADS & MACHINE SHOPS. 


New York Agent for 
BROWN & SHARPE MANUF. 00. 
AMES MANUF. CO., Lathes, &. 
PRENTICE BROS. DRILLS, 
BRIDGEPORT MACHINE TOOL WORKS, Lathes 


and Planers. 


E. P. BULLARD. 


14 Dey St., New York. 
_ April, *83—cu. 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 
JESSOP’S ENGLISH STEEL, 
And Best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal Iron, 


Wire Rope for Hoisting and Mining Purposes, 


11 & 13 Fifth puenien, CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ April, ’83—c ue 








roots é FRE CHEZ, 


BANKERS 


—AND— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
General Mortgage and Land Grant 


GOLD 6’s FOR SALE. 


No. 7 CONGRESS STREET 
AND 
No. ~ CONGRESS SQ., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Jan., m. 


COOKE & CO, 


12 Cortlandt St., New York, 


AGENTS FOR THE 


Wratson’s Fortable Forge, 


Light, compact, durable, cheap. Also 


GENERAL MACHINERY & SUPPLIES. 


ROOT’S BLOWERS AND FORGES. 

2 Water's Governors, 
EMPIRE CHAIN, 
CROSBY GAUGES 


AND 


POP VALVES, 
STEAM ENGINES, 
BOILERS, 

LATHES, 
PLANERS, 
DRILLS, 
BOLT CUTTERS, 
&c., &c, 


In writing please 
mention this paper. 





E. WELLS SACKETT & RANKIN, 


34 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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ee Sas ne 


EPG TE EST 


os On 


8 Pal Aivriseuas, 


L. H. MAXFIELD. 





C, SEABURY. W. T. MAXFIELD, Special. 


|” lempmenent & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder, 





H P. RUGG & CO, 


PUMPS, PIPE, MILL AND 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES, 


Sis SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





N OYES BRO’S. & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 


— AND — 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


|: oe MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 
PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


Winona, Minn. 


Branch Office ‘i eee Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





‘Pp LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 


Glassware, Lamps and House 
Furnishing Goods, 


No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





D® COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 Jackson Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Preteens 8 SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 





FAIRBAN KS, MORSE & CO., 


tanth~en & 373 Sibley St., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
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FRANK BREUER. Wa. RHODES. 


See & RHODES, 


Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hard- 


ware and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright's Anvils, 


| UERSBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Dry Goods and Notions, 


FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTH STS., : ; 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 


221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


April, '83— ST. PAUL, MINN. 
New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. | 4" “~™ ee Java 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


JOHN Fi. ALLEN. 





Francrs B, HowELL. 'y P. GRIBBEN, Sr. Pavut, Mrixv., 
The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 


eke “or% oe & Co., Established 1859.| CEDAR POSTS, TELEGRAPH POLES 


ee — and Importers of AND PILIN rf 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


DANIEL H. Moon. 


Manufacturer of and Wholesale Dealer in 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 


April, *88—cu. 





Fr. H. KMLLY MERCANTILE CO., 





Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO,, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


AND COFFEES, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


— HACKETT & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 


218, 215, 217 & 219 East Fourth Street,| Ars S-e 
|. ene & CARY, 


TEAS 


Established 1854. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 








N ICOLS & DEAN, Cor. Fourth and Waucouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


DEALERS IN 


Iron, Nails, Steel-and Heavy Hardware, | bo, 
' Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Mining 


Horse Shoes, Horse Nails, Bellows, Anvils, Vises, 
Drills, Coal, and Tools of all kinds, 


Equipment and Supplies. 


WAGON & CARRIAGE MATERIAL, | 


CITY OF TACOMA |! 


THE WESTERN TERMINUS 


OF 








CORNER FIFTH AND SIBLEY STS., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





_— OZMUN & JACKSON, 


Wholesale Hardware, 
TIN PLATES AND METALS, 


225 & 227 East Fourth Street. | 
ST. PAUL, MINN. | vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


The largest stock in the City, at lowest market rates. | 


Correspondence solicited. | 
| ‘| DESIRABLE LOTS FOR RESIDENCES 
| 


THE GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


The Tacoma Land Company is now offering for sale Town Lots 





(yous, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated. ) 


I oo = | And Business Purposes. 





2 w) 

”) © Parties who intend moving to Washington Territory should first 
mm QO z visit Tacoma befure locating, and see the most beautifully laid out 
ao town in the Northwest, whose natural advautages will recommend 

za cane themselves at once; and for health and beautiful scenery caunot 

= be surpassed by any town in the United States. 

x _ P' y any 
” = = Full information may be obtained by applying to 

ca = | ISAAC W. ANDERSON 

GENERAL MANAGER, Tacoma, W. T. 
March—cu. _ April, "83—C. 








WILSON & ROGERS, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Engines, Boilers, Machinery, Steam Pumps, Lift and Force Pumps, Wrought and 
Cast Iron Pipe, Brass Goods ; supplies of every description for Mills, Railroads, 
Mining Companies, Brewers, Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Contractors, ete. 


3816 & 318 ROBERT ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


April, ’°83—cu. 


in Tacoma, and Agricultural Lands of Superior Quality, in the . 
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T. B. CASEY, President, M. D. CARRINGTON, V.-Pres’t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Toledo, 0. 


CARRIVDTON & CASI LAND GOMPANT, 


(CAPITAL $800,000.) 


Owns and offers for sale upwards of 


100,000 ACRES 


CHOICE NORTH DAKOTA LANDS 


In Foster, La Moure, Barnes and Ransom Counties. 





Joint owner with the Northern Pacific R. R. Company of town 
site of 


CARRINGTON, 


Foster County, Dakota, forty-three miles from Jamestown, on line 
of Jamestown & Northern R. R., and at junction of the 


Mouse River ano THE Devit's Lave Brawcues, 


Lots first offered for sale Nov. 14th, 1882. Purchasers have been 
busy building, even in mid-winter. Many others are only awaitin 
the disappearance of the snow to erect stores, banks, workshops an 
residences. Carrington is the prospective 


COUNTY-SEAT OF FOSTER COUNTY. 


The same joint owners also offer lots in the 


Town of Melville, Foster Co., 


Thirty-four miles from Jamestown, on the Jamestown & Northern 
R. R., and the 


Town of Buttzville, Ransom Co. 


Fifty miles from Fargo, on the Fargo & Southwestern R. R. 








Address or call on 


L. R. CASEY, Gen’l Manager, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 
April—t. 


GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


10 Pine Street, New York, 





Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Members of the New York Mining Stock Exchange. 


All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and sold, 
and advances made on same. 


Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and Pend 
d’Oreille Division Bonds and Preferred Dividend 


Certificates bought and sold. 
Jan.—rk. 


JONES & LAUGHLINS, 
/ron, Nails, Spikes, Chain, 


Patent Cold Rolled Shafting, 


And dealers in 


HEAVY HARDWARE, 


Cor. Lake & Canal Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





April—m. 


EDWARD B, SMITH, TOWNSEND DAVIS. 


SMITEL do DAVIS, 


GENERAL 


INSURANCE AGENTS 


(AND FORWARDERS), 
Fire, Lake, Canal and Ocean Risks at Current Rates. 


™""" Office: 200 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
April, ’83—cu. 


Having enjoyed a reputation for more than a quarter of a century 
- + | dealing and excellence of its manufactures, has now a capa- 
city o 


150,000 Tons of Ironand Stee! Rails 


Address : 





Cambria Iron and Steel Works. 


The Cambria Iron Co. 


And most approved patented 
Railway Fastenings. 


CAMBRIA IRON COMPANY 


218 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
or at Works, Johnstown, Pa. 
or Lenox Smith, Selling Agent, 46 Pine St., New York. 





April, "s8—cu. 


The Cambria Iron Co. 


Having acquired the entire ownership of the 


WIRE AND STEEL MILLS 


Of the GAUTIER STEEL CO., Limited, will continue to produce 
all their specialties, such as Merchant Steel, Plow Steel, Wagon and 
Carriage Springs, Ruke Teeth and Harrow Teeth, Agricultural Im- 
plement Steel and 


ALL KINDS OF WIRE, 
Well known for superior quality of material and excellence of work- 
manship, 
Address, 
GAUTIER STEEL DEPARTMENT, 
Pair E. Cuapix, Gen’! Sup’t., Johnstown. 
New York Warehouse, 81 John St. 
Philadelphia Warehouse, 523 Arch St. 


VERONA TOOL WORKS, 


METCALF, PAUL & CO., 


McCance’s Block, Seventh Ave. and Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SOLID STEEL 


Railroad Track ‘Tools, 


ALSO, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE PATENT VERONA NUT LOCK. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Branch House, 22 & 2 
April, ’°83—cu. 


4 West Lake St., Chicago. 





“THE MURPHY VARNISHES" 


ARE USED BY 


Carriage Manufacturers, 
assenger Car Builders, 


Agricult’l Imple’nt Manf’rs, 


THE LEADING 


Railroad Companies, 
House Painters, Grainers, 
Furniture Manuf’rs, etc. 


BECCA VSS 
They have been found the most Reliable and in all respects 


THE BEST IN 


THE WORLD. 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 


231 Broadway, New York. 


April, ’83—r. 


566 Oanal 8t., Cleveland, 0. 


202 South Fourth wii St. Louis, Mo. 








Pennsylvania Steel Company, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


RAILWAY MATERIAL. 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 
Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 
New York Office: 160 Broadway. 


April, '83—cu 





ESTABLISHED BY GEO. PILLSBURY, 1855. 


Janney, Brooks & Eastman, 


WHOLESALE 


. HARDWARE, IRON 


R, R. & MILL SUPPLIES, &c., 
Nicollet Avenue, Bridge Square & First St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Our stock is unequaled in extent and variety in the North- 
west. Car loads of Iron, Nails, Paper, &c., from Stock or Mills. 
Prices in competition with any market. Mail inquiries solicited. 


April, ’83—cu. 





MINNESOTA CHIEF, 


The Best Thresher on Wheels. 


MINNESOTA GIANT ENGINE, 


The Best Straw-Burning Engine 
in the World, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


N. W. M’F’G & CAR CO., 


STILLWATER, MINN. 





SEND FOR PAMPHLET AND PRICE LIST. 
April, ’83—cu 





Dilworth, Porter & Co., Limited. 


RAILROAD 


AND 


BOAT SPIKES, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April, ’83—cu. 
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STANDARD JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING, 
Adopted by the Leading Railways of this Country and Canada. 





MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 Liberty Street, New York. 


FOUNDRIBS: JBRSHY cCiriry, N. J. 





sae In the patent fight between *“*Le Roy” and “D. A. Hopkins,” an emphatic decision in favor 
of “HOPKINS” was rendered January 3d, 1883. 


STARBEBVUCE’S ADDITION 


MILES CITY. MONTANA. 


MILES CITY, at the Junction of the fertile Tongue River and Yellowstone Valleys, continues to enjoy a steady growth, 
and is now the acknowledged metropolis of the Lower Yellowstone country. It has already expanded beyond the limits of 
the original town plot, and an addition to the town site of Miles City has been laid out by me, and Lots are now offered at 


LOW PRICES TO INVESTORS AND SETTLERS. 


Miles City is the centre of a vast Cattle-Raising District, and the distributing point fora section of country 200 miles North 
and South and West. It is one of the most important Towns on the whole line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


And has a very Large Business and a GREAT FUTURE. 


For Description and Prices of Lots apply to Cc. W. DARLING & CO., 
First National Bank Building, Fargo, Dakota Territory. 


C.B. ROGERS & CO., | WAMOT MANDEAGTORDIG COMPANY, PORTLAND LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE SPRINGFIELD, MASS., | PORTL AND, MAINE. 


LATEST IMPROVED RAILWAY CARS, | 
CAR WHEELS, &c. | 


.Wood Working wEew yvorE orricn, “EW YORK oFFic=, 
Machinery, | 162 BROADWAY. | 162 BROADWAY. 


FOR 

















Car Builders, Planing Mills, Cabinet, Carriage, | JAMES T. PATTEN, 


Railroad Shops, House Builders, Sash, Ww - 
Door and Blind Makers. | RATL Ax HQUIPMENT, 
REPRESENTING THE 


Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &c.; Portland Company of Portland, 


WAREROOMS: 109 LIBERTY NT., NEW YORK. | Maine, Locomotives. 
162 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


April, ’83—cu. 





Jan., ’83—Cu. 


sii. | 
OLD “RECORD” OFFICE, —_ KEUFFEL & ESSER, 








COR. THIRD AND CHESTNUT STS., 


27 FU i & 42 ANN S 3 N 
PHILADELPHIA, 127 FULTON & 42 ANN STREETS, NEW YORK. 


STEEL RAILS. °°" 


NOW OCCUPIED | 
INSTRUMENTS & MATERIAL 


BY | are 
L.H. TAYLOR & CO., | GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, RAILROAD ENGINEERS 


Bankers and Brokers, | 
| No. 74 WALL STReaES, 





MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA | 


STOCK EXCHANGES. | NEW YORK All Goods Warranted. Send for Illustrated Price List. 
Jan., b. Jan, ’83—cu. Feb., ’83—Cu. 
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Lands For Sale, 
THE BEST HOMES 


For 10,000,000 People now await 
occupancy in 


Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


THE MATCHLESS 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY. 


2,000, 000 — Of the great 


population — no 
10, 000,000 Souls!) one can predict 
how great it will become—which will soon inhabit this 
region, the new comers from the older States will be 
the first families and leaders, socially and politically, in 
this newly opened section of the United States. They 
will all become prosperous, and many will acquire for- 
tunes in a short period, by turning the vast wheat-pro- 
ducing lands, ready for the plow, into productive farms; 
by stock raising on the immense grazing ranges; by 
developing the resources of the extensive forests and 
mineral districts; and by investments in the thriving 
new towns opened for settlement all along the line of 


) Northern Pacific Railroad 


Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 


_ -___—o<— e—__ — 


All persons intending removal, and settling in a new 
country, should visit this region before deciding upon 
a location elsewhere, as it produces 


LARGE AND SURE CROPS EVERY YEAR 


And all the people are prosperous. While large num- 
bers have secured a competency, many have acquired 
wealth, and THOUSANDS HAVE MADE FORTUNES THIS 
YEAR. 

Come and examine a country which speaks for itself 
more favorably as to its great superiority over any 
other section, than any written descriptions can portray, 
and where every man can make an independent fortune. 


—_- ee 


L d ] Millions and Millions of acres of 
an S x low-priced Lands for sale by the 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. on Easy 
Terms, and an equal amount of Government lands 
lying in alternate sections with the railroad land, are 
offered free to actual settlers, under the Homestead, 
Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. They are the 
cheapest and most productive lands ever offered for 
sale by any railroad company, or open for settlement 
under United States laws. 





—> 


TERMS OF SALE. 


Agricultural lands of the Company, east of the Missouri 
River, in Minnesota and Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
$4.00 per acre, and the preferred stock of the Com- 
pany will be received at par in payment. When these 
lands are purchased on time, one-sixth stock or cash 
is required at time of purchase, and the balance in 
five equal annual ~ in stock or cash, with 
interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural lands west of the Missouri 
River in Dakota and Montana ranges chiefly from 
$2.60 to $4.00 per acre. If purchased on time, 
one-sixth cash and the balance in five equal annual 
cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 


<2 o——____ 
For Maps and Publications sENT FREE 


! 
FREE! OF CHARGE, and for all information, ap- 


ply to or,address either 


P. B. GROAT, 


Gen’l Emigration Agent, St. Paul, Minn., 


“CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Jan. ,’83—t. Land Commissioner, St, Paul, Minn. 
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RICHARD DUDGEON, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
Maker and Patentee of 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


lake for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
archn—cu. 


ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY, 


General Office, 240 Broadway, New York. 








ALL SIZES. 
Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Equipment, Locomotive 
and Tender Trucks. Gold medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST and most ECONOMICAL 
wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 
A. G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. 
March, ’83—cu. 


J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


THE STANDARD STEEL WORKS. 
LOCOMOTIVE AND TTRES 


CAR WHEEL 
220 S. FOURTH ‘STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Jan. “ "83— 


WILLIAM SELLERS 4 CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


IRON & STEEL WORKING MACHINE TOOLS 


For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, Rolling Mills, ete. 


TURN-TADLES, PIVOT BRIDGES 


SHAFTING, Ere. 
TWEEDLE'S HYDRAULIC RIVETER. _..-» 
The 1876 Locomotive Injector, 3 












All Brass—Worked by one motion of a Lever. 9 ———— <> a Sin: 





Branch Office, 79 Liberty Street, New York. 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


' GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at 
all seasons of the year. Saves forty per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the 
leading railroads has demonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


References furnished on application. 


GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


FRANKLIN, PA. 








CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’! Manager. 
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pA PLAGE MACSIORY COMPA, 


RATIIWADYT 


Machine Shop Equipment. 





Iron and Wood Working Machinery of every description. 


se PATENT COLD ROLLED SHAFTING. 


Self-Oiling Hangers, Pulleys, Sturtevant Blowers, 
Vises, Belting, 


CORLISS ENGINES, Etec. 


121 Chambers & 103 Reade Sts,, 


P. O. Box 1119. NEW YORK. 
Feb., ’83—Cu. 


Northwestern Fuel Co, 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS, 
All Grades Anthracite and Bituminous 


—< COAL. 


Distributing Docks at Duluth, Minnesota. 


General Office, 154 East Third St., 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
March, ’83—cu. 


Frank Smyth & Co. 


Members of the New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges, 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 


No. 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 








PHILADELPHIA. 


Connected by Private Wire with Bouvier & Wallace, 
Mills Building, New York. 
Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations and Indi- 
viduals upon favorable terms. 
Deal in Government and Standard Investment Securities. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on commission, at Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston and other Exchanges. 


Feb., ’83—M. 


LENOX SMITH, 


46 PINE STREET, NEW: YORK, 


SELLING AGENT 


STEEL RAILS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cambria Iron Company of Johnstown, Pa., 
AND 








THE MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


FRED’K B. MILES, Engineer. + 
(Formerly FERRIS & MILES.) 


24th and Wood Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
IMPROVED MACHINE TOOLS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ; — Sa = 
For Railroads, Machine Shops, assem Rolling Mills, < ete. 
IMPROVED STEAM HAMMERS, 


Sizes from 200 Ibs. to 20 tons, with ADJUSTABLE GUIDES FOR TAKING UP WEAR; KEEPs THE DIES MATCHED AND 
PREVENTS THE BREAKAGE OF PISTON RODS. 


EVERY FOOL GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 








_ March, , ’83—cu. 


THE “MONITOR.” 


_A New Lifting Injector for Locomotives. 





FRIEDMANN’S PATENT 


LOCOMOTIVE INJECTORS 


Lifting and Noa-Lifting, with all Latest Improvements. 


EJECTORS FOR WATER STATIONS, 


Construction Trains, etc. 
OILERS, LUBRICATORS, Erc. 


WATKEY’S PATENT VALVE SEAT. 











NATHAN & DREYFUS, 


NEW YORK. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


March, ’83—cu. 


OTIS IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, 0., 
MANUFACTURERS OF HOMOGENEOUS CAST 








: ‘\ 
8 
STEEL 
0 9 
E N7 ic. : Fire Boz, Boiler, Tans and Smoke Staclx Plate, 
H LOCOMOTIVE TRUCK, CAR AND TENDER AXLES, 
Street Car Aales, Crank Pins, Piston Rods and Forgings, Soft Stay Bolt, Machinery and Spring Steel. 
- Room 44, Astor House Offices, New York. 





THE 


Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 


MAKERS OF 
THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workmanship, 
Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 

— ALSO —— 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 


Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 











CARNEGIE BROS. & CO., Limited, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Proprietors of Edgar Thomson Steel Works. Franklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beekman Street, 45 Summer Street. 
Jan. cu. March— 
a BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, CAPACITY, 600. 





PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENCINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and templates. Like 
parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 
Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 


ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED, 
March; ’88—eu. 
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LIVINGSTON! LIVINGSTON! LIVINGSTON! 





MONTANA. 


The New Town laid out by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, at the last crossing 


of the Yellowstone River, and at the Junction of the Branch Railroad to the 


Yellowstone National Park. 


LIVINGSTON 


is located at the east foot of the Belt Mountains, 1,030 miles west of St. Paul, where the low es of the Yellowstone Division strike the heavy mountain 
grades. It is almost midway between the great lakes and the Pacific Ocean. The Railroad Company has reserved over 300 acres for the requirements of 
the future MACHINE SHOPS, Round Houses, Stock Yards and MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS at this point. Mines of fine bituminous 


CO A L 


now opened within eight miles of Livingston, and a branch track is being graded from the main line to the mines. The branch road to the NATIONAL 
PARK, sixty-three miles long, is now under contract to be COMPLETED NEXT JUNE. All the Tourist Travel to this Great Wonderland must pass 


through LI 
LIMESTONE. The Clarke’s Forks 


NGSTON. Large deposits of FINE IRON ORE exist on the Park Line, near Livingston, as well as an abundant supply of excellent 


SILVER MIN ES 


lie directly south of Livingston. The existence of IRON ORE, LIMESTONE and COAL in close proximity to this point seem to indicate the 
probability that Livingston will hereafter become an important point for Manufacturing and Railroad business, as well as for general commercial trade. 

The prices of lots range from $20 to $1,000 each, according to location. Lots purchased in blocks adjacent to passenger depot must be improved 
with good buildings within eight months. Other lots are without building requirements. 


TERMS: One-quarter cash on application, balance in four, eight and twelve months, with interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum on 


deferred payments. 


Lots for sale at the office of the GENERAL LAND AGENT N. P. R. B., St. Paul, Minn. Plat and price list at offices of 


Feb., ’83—ct. 


BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPANY, 


SALISBURY, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON FROM SALISBURY ORES 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 


Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head 
Blocks, Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, Chairs, and 
all other descriptions of Castings fcr Rail- 
road Superstructure and Equipment. All 
work from this Establishment made trom 
Salisbury Iron, and Warranted 

Post OFrFIcE ADDRESS: 


LIME ROCK, CONN. 





Jan., cu. 


hef{hodt sand fos 


(WEEKLY) 
IS THE BEST 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


IN NEW ENGLAND, 





And the rival of the great New York journals. Contains THE 
NEWS OF THE WEEE, carefully condensed; full EDITORIAL 
COMMENTS; carefully conducted WOMAN, RELIGIOUS, DRA- 
MATIC, AGRICULTURAL and MARKET REPORTS. 


EIGHT PAGES 
Crammed full of interesting reading. Subscription price only 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
FIVE COPIES FOR FOUR DOLLARS, 


Sample copies sent FREE to any address. 


PROVIDENCE PRESS C0., 


Providence, R. I. 
Mareh—b. 


And FRANK BUSH, Agent Land Department N. P. R.R., Livingston, Montana. 








NICKEUS, WILBUR & NICKOLS, Jamestown, Dakota, 
McKENZIE & WILCOX, Bismarck, Dakota, 





CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machin- 
ery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts ; 


Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 


OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, Cleveland, O. 
March, ’83—cu. 


PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICHL 


OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH., 
AND AT THE DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 








FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. BEST HAMMERED IRON AXLES. 
Feb. , ’83—t. 


PITTSBURGH CAST-STEEL SPRING WORKS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF With Patent Hor Com- 





EXTRA PRESSED BaNDs 
TEMPERED geet 
—— RAILROAD 
ELLIPTIC CARS 
CAST-STEEL waead 
SPRINGS. = : LOCOMOTIVES. 
CALVIN WELLS. A. FRENCH & Co., AARON FRENCH. 


Office and Works, Corner of Liberty and 2!st Streets, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICACO, ST. Louis, 
115 Broadway, Room 88, Room 52, Mason Building, 209 N. Third 8t., 
H. A. Litrie, Agt. Joun Kent, Agt. M. M. Buck & Oo., Agta. 
Jan. '83—t. 
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| THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





A TALK WITH THE TRAVELING PUBLIC. 





[ O NOT FORGET, in planning your pleasure excursions and busi- 
f ness tours for this year, that the Northern Pacific Railroad will be 
completed next summer, and will open the most attractive 2,000 miles of 
railway travel in America. Before the connection is made between the 
ends of track advancing from the East and the West, you can pass over 
the gap in the Rocky Mountain region in comfortable Concord coaches. 
You need not wait for the line to be finished to start over it for the Pacific 
Coast. The ride across the Rockies on top of a stage coach will be among 
the most delightful experiences of your trip. 

We have space here only to make brief meatin of a few of the strik- 

ing, beautiful and wonderful features of the journey across the continent 
by the Northern Pacific Roal. You will see, first, the busy, twin cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis and the Falls of St. Anthony, where the 
Mississippi River turns the wheels of the largest tlouring mills in the 
world. ‘The big lumber mills in the pineries of northern Minnesota will 
be worth seeing, and also the Lake Park region of western Minnesota, 
where there are more beautiful lakes, abounding in fish, than you can 
easily count. Further on comes the broad, rich plain of the Red River 
Valley, fast becoming au immense wheat field. St»p aday at Fargo or 
[ Moorhead, and a day at one of the bonanza farms. 
After pussing Valley City, Cusselton, Tower City and Jamestown, 
about 200 miles west of Fargo, you cross the Missouri River on the new 
Bismarck Bridge, near the young city named after the great German 
statesman, and traveling .50 miles more through green valleys, come to 
the famous Mauvaises Terres of the Little Missouri, now called Pyramid 
Park, a region of wonderful petrifactions, mountains of red terra cotta, 
burning coal seams baking the superimposed masses of blue clay, and 
strange and grotesque rock formatiuns. 

Reaching the Yellowstone at Glendive, you journey up that lovely 
stream for 340 miles, through Miles City, Billings and other new towns to 
Livingston, where you should leave the main line and make an excursion 





Sa 





of about seventy miles to see the giant geysers, magnificent waterfalls and 
other wonders of the Yellowstone National Park. Returning, you will 
cross the first range of the Rockies at Bozem :n, run north 100 miles to 
Helena, cross the main Divide, and then go down hiil with the course of 
the streams all the way to the Pacific Coast. At Helena you should stop 
to see the neighboring gold mines, where the quartz rock is mined and 
crushed. Near Garrison, west of the Divide, you can se hydraulic min- 
ing on a large scale. 

The wild cation of Hell Gate River, the fertile valleys of the Bitter 
Root and the Missoula, the Flathead Indian camps on their reservation, 
the Jocko and Flathead Valleys, an 1 the valley of Clark’s Fork hemmed in 
by lofty forest-covered mountains, will next invite your interest. Then 
comes Lake Pend d’Oreille, far more beautiful than Lake George ; then 
the impressive double falls of the Spokane River, and a day later all the 
varied and fascinating scenery of the mighty Columbia. 


At last comes the rich and pretty city of Portland, from whose streets 
you can see five magnificent snow peaks. Then you can go still further, 
and see the deep blue waters of Paget Sound, mirroring the gigantic 
white forms of Mount Tacoma and Mount Buker, the great saw-mills, the 
neat towns nestling in the fir forests, and if you wish to journey so far, 
the handsome capital of British Columbia, Victoria, and the broad Strait 
of Juan de Fuca, from which rise the precipitous walls of the Olympian 
Mountain Range. 


Do we need to say more? Yes, one word about the comforts of 
travel. Pullman cars run over the roal, and they are par excellence in 
avery appointment, having been built expressly for this line from the 
latest and most improved patterns. The finest Dining Cars in the lund, 
in which first-class meals will be served en route at 75 cents. There are 
no deserts, no alkali plains, and no regions where a man and his purse 
are not safe at all times. 





Bitnereenciarrecneescenyinnins 


G. K. BARNES, 


Z GeneraL Passencer Aaent, Sr. Pavt. 


H. HAUPT, 


GeneraL Manacer, Sr. Pavt, 


A, ROEDELHEIMER, General Huropean Agent, 20 Water Street, Liverpool. 
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B. D. BUFORD & C0, B. D. BUFORD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SEND . = 
GANG AND SULKY PLOWS, WAGONS, 
SPRING WAGONS, 


PRAIRIE BREAKERS, ho 
BRUSH BREAKERS, BUGGIES, CARRIAGES, 
ROAD CARTS, 


STERRING PLOWS, 
ROAD PLOWS, CATALOGUE, SEEDERS, DRILLS, 
ROAD SCRAPERS, MOWERS, 
CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, etc. HAY RAKES, etc. 


Corner of 3d Street and Broadway, ST. PAUL, Minn. 




















NEW YORK 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, $500,000 


ROME, N. Y. 


34. he o_o R10 Grande \ Pecos R. k. Co, 


March, "83 ou. = 


Ti NITRA PSR 60 FIRST MORTGAGE 
6 PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1912. 


Interest Payable June and December. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, New York City, Trustees. 





PRICE, 95 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


DIRECT WEEKLY LINE 


=< TO — 


INGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY, 


Carrying the United States, French and German Mails. 


These bonds are secured by a first mortgage of $16,000 per mile of standard gauge track, from Laredo, 
Texas, to the Coal Fields situated on the Rio Grande River, together with all its property, right of way, 





Leave New York every Thursday and every Saturday | terminal facilities, ete.; also on 20,000 acres of coal lands, which are opened and being rapidly further 
For PLYMOUTH (Loudon), CHERBOURG (Paris), and HAMBURG. | developed, and are producing already an excellent quality of coal. 
eiiiuitenan The present demand for this coal from the International and Great Northern, the Texas Mexican, the 
rning, the § 1s leave HAMBURG every WEDNESDAY , aise : , 3 : : 
Returning, the Steamers kave HAMBURG every WEDNI Mexican National Railroad Companies centering at Laredo, and for manufacturing and domestic purposes 
and overy SUNDAY, via HAVRE, taking Passengers f é ~ aes aX Z x 
will provide net earnings over and above cost of mining and transportation of at least double the amount 


from SOUTHAMPTON and LONDON, 
required to pay interest on the above mentioned bonds. 


C. B. RICHARD & CO, Having made a personal examination of this property, we believe we are fully justified in making the 


General Passenger Agents, | above statements, which, as regards profits, are much below the statements of the projectors and officers of 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, | the Company. 
More detinite information will be furnished on application; also, the report of Mr. JOHN BIRKIN ) 
Or to any of their Agents throughout the United | Mort hi Hnite : ‘ " I Y : és . Ps I I I IRKINBINE, 
Civil Engineer, who has recently examined for us the Railroad and Coal Fields. 


States and Canada. 
Jan., '83—ou. 


SUTTON & COv’S | CHAS. D. BARNEY & CoO., 


114 SOUTH THIRD STREET. 


DISPATCH LINE | 
FIRST-CLASS CLIPPER SHIPS, = 


PHILADELPHIA, 





For San Francisco & Portland, Oregon, CHARLES A. MOORE, Pres. and Gen’! Man MARTIN LUSCOMR, Sec'y and Treas. GEO. W. RICHARDSON, Sup’t. 
ca | The Consolidated Safet y Valve ion all y. 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA, a P 
AP iT AL, 3100, 000.00. 

This Line is composed of the finest and best clipper ships ‘ 
afloat, and sail every week or ten days, according to the season RICH ARDSO! N PAT EN ‘y E? TCASED 
of the year. 46 

Shippers from out of the city may consign their freight direct LOCOMOT z Vv & POP ” SAF ETY Vv ALVE. 
to us, sending us shipping receipts by first mail, when their goods The annexed cut represents our new pattern Encased Locomotive ‘“‘ Pop” Safety Valve and Bushing. The 
will receive our best ian, hese © and Phil lelpt spring is nickel-plated to protect it from corrosion The construction of the case is such as to greatly reduce the 

By having, cur nse Som } ah apg — aampatA, WO ane noise of escaping steam. The capacity of the Richardson Valve to relieve a boiler is greater than that of any 
enabled to offer unequaled induc » Please address other make. They can be furnished with relief levers when required. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


Solid Nickel-Seated “‘ Pop” Safety Valve, 


‘ P The only perfect Safety Valve made. For Stationary, Marine and Portable Steam Boilers. Ap- 
Or 147 So. Front Street, Philadelphia. | proved by the U. S. Board of Supervising Inspectors, and allowed for use on Marine Boilers at 
| one-half the area of Lever Safety Valve. Our patents cover all Safety Valves utilizing the re- 


SUTTON c& CO., 


2 South Street, New York, 





JOHN ROSENFELD, coil action of steam, and —— known as “Pop”? Safety Valve. Purchasers, beware of in- 
. , , | fringements of our patents. Send for descriptive circular. 
Consignee San Francise } 
- “ - | Salesrooms, Manufactory, { 
Messrs. ALLEN & LEWIS, Pordand, Oregon. 111 LIBERTY 8T., NEW YORK, 51 & 53 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON. 


Jan. "SS—cu. April, ’83—cu. 





